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JOHN BROWN’S RAID AT HARPERS FERRY 
An Eyewitness Account by Charles White 


Edited by Raysurn S. Moore* 


On Sunday, October 16, 1859, between the hours of 10:00 and 11:00 
p.M., John Brown, of Kansas notoriety, entered the town of Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia, with eighteen men, took hostage some of its prominent citizens, 
and captured the federal arsenal. His intention, as he later made clear, was 
to liberate the slaves in the surrounding territory and form them into an 
army which would then free the Negroes throughout the South. Without 
an effective and detailed plan of action, Brown’s “army” was surrounded 
on the afternoon of October 17 by locai militia. After a brief skirmish, it 
wis captured on the morning of October 18 by marines under the command 
of Colonel Robert E. Lee, of the United States Army. Though Brown and 
some of his followers fought courageously, the raid, for all practical pur- 
poses, was a fiasco resulting in the death or capture of the insurgents, but 
its long-range effect on both northern and southern emotions far exceeded 
the wildest dreams of those who planned it. Accounts of the raid and the 
subsequent trial and execution of John Brown attracted national attention, 
and the event became a symbol to both sides in the Civil War." 

Recently, a graphic eyewitness account of the raid has come to light. It is 
contained in a letter written several weeks after the affair by Charles White, 

*Dr. Moore is associate professor of English at the University of Georgia. He wishes to thank 
Mrs. Lucilla White Whitted, of Hampden Sydney, Virginia, for permitting him to use the two 
letters of Charles White that appear in this article. He is also grateful to Mrs. Margaret White 
Bear, of Richmond, Virginia, and Mrs. Margaret Bear Moore, of Athens, Georgia, for their help 
in the preparation of the article. 

1See, for instance, the accounts of the insurrection in the issues of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper and Harper's Weekly for October 29, 1859, and issues immediately following; The 
Life, Trial and Execution of Captain John Brown (New York, 1859); [Thomas Drew], The 
John Brown Invasion (Boston, 1860); Osborn P. Anderson, A Voice from Harper's Ferry (Boston, 
1861); and U. S. Senate Report, 36th Congress, 1st Session, No. 278 (sometimes called the 


Mason Report). For a modern appraisal of the whole affair as a “symbol of the American sec- 
tional tragedy,” see J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), p. 173- 
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minister of the Presbyterian Church at Berryville, Virginia, to his brother- 
in-law John Felt, of Salem, Massachusetts.? The Reverend Mr. White also 
served the Presbyterian congregation in Harpers Ferry, where on the Sunday 
evening of October 16 he had preached his regular biweekly sermon and 
then spent the night. In the early morning hours of October 17 he was 
awakened by his host, A. H. Herr, and informed of the disturbance in the 
town. Shortly thereafter he went out to investigate the report, and from 
that time until the capture of John Brown early on the morning of October 
18, White was a minor participant and eyewitness to much that happened. 
In his letter he describes in detail what he saw and did. Unfortunately, a 
section of four pages is missing, but the eight pages and maps remaining 
contain valuable information concerning the raid. 


I 


Berryville Nov roth 1859. 


Dear John, 


I have been intending for a long time to write to you, but have been 
called away so much that I could not find a convenient time. Since the 
world renowned H Ferry affair I have desired particularly to write — but 
have been travelling and sick all the time. I was to a very small extent a 
participator in the scenes — and an eye witness of a good deal. Brown and 
his men must have been in town as accurately as we can discover about 
Eleven oclock Sunday night —as the watchman in the bridge who was 
taken by them a prisoner had stuck his last peg at half past ten.* As you 
know I preached there that night.* Edward and myself slept together on 
what is called the ‘Island’ — which lies between the Rifle works and the 
Armory and arsenal.’ We knew nothing until daylight when the gentleman 


2Charles White was born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, on October 31, 1827. He attended 
Princeton University (1845-1848), Union Theological Seminary, Virginia (1849-1852), and 
married Mary Porter Felt, of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1856. He became pastor at Berryville in 
1854 and retained that position until 1875. Not long after his arrival at Berryville, he agreed to 
serve in a similar capacity at Harpers Ferry. In 1875 he was called to preach at College Church, 
Hampden Sydney, Virginia, and there he remained until his death in 1891. He was moderator 
of the Synod of Virginia in 1880. 

3John Brown and his small band of men approached the Maryland end of the bridge over 
the Potomac at some time shortly after 10:30 P.m., Sunday night. Since William Williams, the 
bridge watchman, was not aware of the hostile intentions of the group, he was easily taken pris- 
oner, and Brown and his men quickly entered Harpers Ferry and captured in short order the 
arsenal, the armory, ard the rifle works. Thus within an hour or two Brown had control of several 
of his most important objectives in the town. See Oswald Garrison Villard, John Brown, 1800- 
1859: A Biography Fifty Years After, rev. ed. (New York, 1943), pp. 429 ff. Villard’s account 
of the raid is based on most of the primary source material. 

4White’s text was Jude 23. 

5The reference is to Edward White (1840-1888), Charles White’s younger brother. The 
“Island” may be located on Map B. 
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with whom we were staying came into our room and notified us. After 
breakfast we went out to reconnoitre—and found we were guarded on 
both sides by Sharps rifles — revolvers and pikes — and not a single avail- 
able gun or other weapon of defense in all our part of the town which was 
isolated from all the other part there being a mountain in front — the river 
behind — and on each side these bands of men at Rifle works and Armory. 
And we had no idea how many there were. Of course we could do nothing 
just then. These men were passing two or three at a time all the morning 
just in front of us. They could have been easily killed if we had had guns. 
I was about as far from Rifle works as from your store to the depot — perhaps 
a few rods further. All we could do was to wait. About one o'clock the men 
of Bolivar (the part of the town over hill) got guns from an isolated building 
of the Armory works. It was the stock house. A few weeks before — during 
the high water — providentially as I was told a number of guns had been 
removed from their usual place in front of the armory yard, to this stock 
house, which was the last house back of the yard. The insurgents supposed 
they had all the guns — but the men of Bolivar who are mostly armorers — 
knew of the stock house guns. When they succeeded in getting them 
towards the middle of the day they came down the hill or over it rather 
and fired so heavily upon the insurgents at the Rif[l]e factory that they 
had to run. But I will just roughly represent where I was to give you a very 
imperfect idea.’ When the villains ran they crossed the Winchester Rail- 
road and made for the river. One ran towards us with his pike (slave of 
Mr Alstadts) — and beckoned us to come to him.* We ran immediately 
toward the whole of them — the Bolivar men pressing on them from the 
mountain — we on one side. One or two of our men had by this time 
procured guns. One negro was drowned — a slave — the only one of whom 
we have doubts as to his complicity with them — & that because he ran 
with them. When Alstadts man who ran towards us came up —I asked 
him how came he there & what he was doing with the pike — he said they 
had taken him and his master the night before — brot them down — & told 
him if he didn’t keep guard at Rifle factory they would kill him. I beleive 


he was innocent. While talking a reckless fellow came up — levelled his 


6White’s position may be located most easily on Map B. John H. Kagi, Secretary of War in 
Brown’s “Provisional Government,” was in charge of a group of five or six at the rifle works, and 
John Brown himself commanded a larger group in the armory. See Villard, John Brown, pp. 
431-432. 

7The reference is to the sketch designated in this article as Map A, 

8John H. Allstadt (usually spelled with two I's) was a farmer who lived near Harpers Ferry. 
Along with his son John Thomas, a boy of eighteen, and six slaves, he was taken prisoner by 
Brown’s men during the early morning hours of October 17 (Villard, John Brown, p. 432). 
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musket at the negro’s head within an inch or so—and was about to pull 
the trigger. I asked him not to fire as did others. He swore he'd kill him 
& that he had orders from the Captain of Charlestown Company. I told 
him no matter what the Capt said we had the man prisoner — perhaps he 
was innocent — he was ours — and stepping between the two, I ordered 
him not to fire. Several then took hold of his gun & saved the negro. 
Perhaps you laugh at my orders. Of course I had no delegated authority — 
but so enraged were the multitude that it was with difficulty they were 
restrained from hanging & shooting several on the spot. I did all I could 
to prevent it. The other 3 men I saw shot in the river — Kagi the Sec of 
War was shot dead — one a mulatto from Ohio died next morning in Herrs 
Cooper Shop.’ The other mulatto I think from Pennsylvania is in jail at 
Charlestown.” 

[page nine begins] .. . Stevens are wretched-degraded looking bandits." 
I was at first inclined to think Brown a brave man — of some remnant 
of a generous nature — but the more I see and hear of his devilish designs, 
the more thoro’ becomes my contempt and horror of him —and all his 
abettors & sympathizers, including Cheever, Beecher & co. During the 
affair the negroes about H F were terribly alarmed and clung as closely 
as they could to master & mistress. One negro hid under a water wheel in 
the armory canal and didn’t come out till Tuesday — and then was afraid 
Brown might catch him. One slave has since died of fright — whom Brown 
had prisoner. Some one or two slaves whom B had taken and given pikes in 
the engine house — on that fearful night, true to their natures dropped 
the pikes and went to sleep. Not one slave that we can discover was 
willingly with them — unless it be the one drowned. This shows well for 
the slaves I think. Those who were taken — escaped to their homes as soon 
as they got a chance. And not one woman was taken or freed — which is 
rather singular, when they had so good an opportunity — and loved them 
so. There is of course a great deal of excitement — and to add to it several 
stock yards — barns etc have been burnt in the last week in our county — 


yO fehn A. land, Jr., 2 cael of Leary and also from Ohio, was captured unhurt shortly 
after Leary and Kagi were sh 
The next four pages (five a eight) of the letter are unfortunately lost. When John Felt 
returned the letter in May 1899 to William C. White, Charles White's son, he remarked that he 
_ not find the missing pages. That they contained valuable information resumably about 
ture of Brown on the morning of October 18) is clear not only from ee e content of this 
a + t also from another written by Charles White in 1883. This latter communication is dis- 
cussed later in the article. 
11Aaron D. Stevens, of Massachusetts, was a captain and third in command in Brown’s “Pro- 
visional Army.” 
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and several masters have been beaten or attacked by their servants. But 
I beleive the majority of servants have no evil intentions — or desire any 
movement. They know & say they are better off where they are & as they 
are. We have patrols out every night. Ch[arle]stown is guarded every night 
at every point. I do not think you need be uneasy about us. Have you 
seen Wendell Phillips speech in H. Ward Beechers church? It is the most 
atrocious — treasonable & murderous piece of villa[i]Jny I have ever read.” 
I suppose Beecher is as bad. I do not know that the Devil would display 
such malignity. There are a great many incidents etc I might mention — 
but it would perhaps be tedious. If you think of anything in regard to 
this you would like to ask —I shall be glad to answer. I wish I could see 
you all. You had better come down & take a look at the scene of action. 
These men must doubtless be hung. Cook I ought to have told you taught 
for several weeks a small school on his own hook entirely — in the base- 
ment of my church at H F — but I never saw him.” 

I have been exceedingly unwell with a severe cold ever since the affair. 
Mary" has a very bad cold — it has fallen in her eyes and they are inflamed 
& swollen. Willie” also has a cold. All getting better however. Tell Mgt’® 
our box came from Philada last night with a no. of Salem articles. Nothing 
going on here except talk of Brown’s invasion. Patrol[s] were here last night. 
Mary will write soon I suppose. Give our love to all and write soon. 


Yours Sincerely — 
Ch White 


12In his speech at Beecher’s church in Brooklyn on November 1, 1859, Phillips said in part: 

“I said that the lesson of the hour was insurrection. I ought not to apply that word to John 
Brown of Osawatomie, for there was no insurrection in his case. It is a great mistake to call him 
an insurgent. This principle that I have endeavored so briefly to open to you, of absolute right 
and wrong, states what? Just this: ‘Commonwealth of Virginia.’ There is no such thing. Lawless, 
brutal force is no basis of a government, in the true sense of that word. ... No civil society, no 
performance of the du rendering equal justice between man and man. 

“Whatever calls itself a age and refuses that duty, or has not that assent, is no govern- 
ment. It is only a pirate ship. Virginia, the Commonwealth of Virginia! She is only a chronic 
insurrection. I mean exactly what I say. I am weighing my words now. She is a pirate ship, and 
John Brown sails the sea a Lord High Admiral of the Almighty, with his commission to sink 
every pirate he meets on God's ocean of the nineteenth century.... Virginia is only another 
Algiers. The barbarous horde who gag each other, imprison women for teaching children to read, 
prohibit the Bible, sell men on the auction-block, abolish marriage, condemn half their women to 

rostitution, and devote themselves to the breeding of human beings for sale, is only a larger and 
lacker Algiers.... John Brown has twice as much right to hang Governor Wise, as Governor 
Wise has to hang him” (Speeches, Lectures, and Letters [Boston, 1880], pp. 271-272). 

13John E. Cook served as Brown's secret agent in Ha Ferry before the raid. He escaped 
during the raid but was captured later in Pennsylvania and returned to Virginia for trial, 

14Mary Porter Felt White, his wife. 

15William Chester White, his son. 

16Margaret Heussler Felt, his sister-in-law. 
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Excuse my drawing. I was in too big a hurry to be particular.” 
II 


Fortunately for students of history, White’s letter to Felt did not con- 
clude his comments on his experience at Harpers Ferry during the raid. 
Almost a quarter of a century later, in 1883, he wrote a letter of a “private 
character” to the editor of the Christian Observer, a religious weekly pub- 
lished in Louisville, Kentucky, in which, among other things, he alluded to 
the John Brown matter again.” After asking if certain comments of his 
in recent letters to the editor had been “struck out” because of their “fair 
criticism” of Northern men, including “old John Brown” who “was hung 
for murder... as his crime of insurrection against the U. S. Gov. de- 


served,” White continued: 


But I ask as above because in your paper of July 5th’? a writer makes allusion to the 
wicked man above mentioned [Brown] and quotes my friend Hon. Andrew Hunter” 
as saying, “The law hung him, and he deserved to be hung” -- and you did not omit 
that. I do not know why that was published. Possibly the apparent commendation 
of the man insured it, tho’ I should hardly like to think so... . The writer says “such 
language from his prosecutor (the commendatory part of course) as to Brown’s courage 
& conscientiousness evidently accords with the genera] sentiment of this community.” 
I do not know the writer — but I have no hesitancy in saying that he writes evidently 
in the dark as to the “general sentiment of the community.” There are one or two 
inaccuracies of statement in the piece I ara sure, but it is not my business to point 
them out. I have known Mr. Hunter for many years. I can hardly think he thought 
John Brown brave in the truer, higher sense of the word. I can hardly think anybody 
that saw and heard on the occasion of Brown’s advent at Harper's Ferry — could 
think him conscientious even except with the understanding that it was a conscience 
deeply, darkly perverted by his demonish purposes and desires. It fell to my lot as 
Pastor at Harper's Ferry at that time, with true and kind intent, and to seek to min- 
ister to his spiritual wants, to go in to see John Brown, when captured and wounded, 
and it was thought he would probably die.2! I was witness of the whole scene, fight, 


17This refers to the maps he drew for John Felt. Page eleven of the letter ends here. The 
uced enlarged. 
with the help of internal evidence its dating may be fixed with some certainty in the week of 
July 18-25, 1883. Since the letter was of a private nature, it did not appear in the Christian 
server. 
19This date is apparently incorrect. In 1883 the Christian Observer appeared on July fourth, not 
the fifth, and other references in the letter are definitely related to events that took place in May, 
-_ and July of 1883. Moreover, I have not been able to find the article to which Charles 
ite alludes in any of the issues for the above-mentioned months. 
20Andrew Hunter was the Commonwealth’s attorney for Jefferson County and was appointed 
ial prosecutor by Governor Wise for the trial of John Brown. 
21Immediately after his capture it was thought by some that Brown was mortally wounded, but 
after a careful examination by a surgeon, it was discovered that his wounds were not so bad as 
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capture etc — and was familiar with the whole matter, having been in prison bounds 
by his two bands of ruffians. Some of my people were killed by him. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that after my personal interview with hi~.. then — and the many years 
of reflection since, my opinion is now what it was then -- that there was no religious 
motive, nor even any truly philanthropic motive moving him to his dastardly, cow- 
ardly deed of shooting & killing innocent men, and forcing, as I personally know he 
did, negroes to carry two edged pikes for the slaughter of their own Masters. I have 
never been able to see but that he was an inexcusable, and unmitigated murderer. 
This I think is “the general sentiment” of that community now as it was then — to 
my knowledge — among those actors and witnesses of the horrible scene who still 
live. It was natural therefore that I should characterize him as I did in the line or 
two, that you did not publish. 


With a sentence or two expressing his desire to avoid “controversy,” a 
brief compliment for the “venerable Senior Editor” of the Observer (pre- 
sumably Thomas E. Converse), and with the assumption that the “paper” 
will do “exact justice” and show “impartiality to all both South and North,” 
White then concludes his letter. 

Thus ends Charles White’s written record of his experience at Harpers 
Ferry during the John Brown raid. He had been present on the scene 
from the very first, though he did not become a witness until the early 
morning hours of Monday, October 17. From that time until some time 
after the capture of the insurgents, he was not only an observer but also 
a “minor participator.” Moreover, he had the opportunity of seeing Brown 
himself at close quarters after his capture and of interviewing him at a 
time when Brown and others thought that he (Brown) was seriously 
wounded. Unfortunately, there is no record of his interview with the 
commander of the raiders (unless, of course, White did participate as a 
bystander in the Wise interview) and an important part of his contem- 
poraneous letter describing the affair has been lost; but what remains is 
nevertheless an invaluable eyewitness account and charting of the scene 
of one of the most controversial events in American history. 


had been surmised. See Villard, John Brown, pp. 453-455. On the basis of this information, one 
may infer that White was called in soon after the capture of Brown early in the morning of 
October 18 and that he may have been an anonymous participant in the famous interview of 
Brown by Governor Wise, of Virginia, and others that took place that same day and that later 
appeared in detail in the New York Herald, October 21, 1859, p. 1. 
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NOTES TO MAP B 


Beginning at the top left and moving to the right and thence to the bottom of the 
page, these notes attempt to elucidate Charles White's sketch. To the best of my 
knowledge, this is the most detailed map of the raid drawn by any eyewitness present 
during most of the action on October 17 and 18. 


a. The men shot in the Shenandoah River were W. H. Kagi and Lewis Leary, who, 
together with John A. Copeland, Jr. and one or two captured slaves, had occupied 
the rifle works but had been forced by heavy fire from higher ground to evacuate 
their position. Copeland was — and one of the slaves was drowned. See also 
Villard, John Brown, pp. 444-44 

b. Bolivar Heights provided a high ground from which the “men of Bolivar,” 
as White characterizes them, were able to use their newly acquired fire power to force 
Kagi and his party to leave the rifle works. 

c. Herr’s Mill was located on Virginius Island, which was separated from the town 
by a canal. The Winchester and Potomac Railroad (now a branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio) ran between the mil] and the Shenandoah River. Charles White spent the 
night at the mil] as guest of A. H. Herr, the owner. 

d. Jefferson’s Rock was located on a hil] not far from Charles White’s church and 
was a familiar landmark in Harpers Ferry. It was from this vantage point that 
Thomas Jefferson reputedly observed the surrounding territory and described it in 
his Notes on the State of Virginia (1785). 

e. As he walked down High Street early in the afternoon of October 17, George W. 
Turner, a prominent farmer and slaveholder who lived in the vicinity of Harpers 
Ferry, was shot and killed instantly by one of the raiders. See Alexander R. Boteler, 
“Recollections of the John Brown Raid. By a Virginian Who Witnessed the Fight,” 
The "ed Magazine, XXVI (July 1883), 406 and Villard, John Brown, pp. 
44°44 

f. The arsenal buildings were captured by Brown and his men soon after they 
entered the town on Sunday night. They were guarded thereafter (at one time or 
other) by Albert Hazlett, a native of Pennsylvania and a lieutenant in Brown’s com- 
mand; Edwin Coppoc, another of Brown’s lieutenants and a resident of Iowa; and 
Osborn P. Anderson, a Pennsylvania Negro who served as a private in the raiding 
force. Hazlett and Anderson escaped, though the former was later arrested in his 
home state and returned to Virginia for trial. Coppoc was captured with Brown and 
a few others in the fire-engine house of the armory on October 18, 1859. For these 
details, see Villard, John Brown, pp. 430, 439, 682, 685. Dangerfield Newby, a freed 
slave from Virginia who, like Anderson, served as a private in the insurgent band, 
was killed in or near the arsenal yard as he retreated from his post on the Maryland 
bridge to join Brown’s group in the armory (Boteler, “Recollections of the John 
Brown Raid,” p. 406). 

g. Since Fontaine Beckham was the agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at 
Harpers Ferry, his office was railroad property. Stevens, one of Brown's ablest officers, 
and Watson Brown, a younger son of the leader of the raiders, were both mortally 
wounded as they attempted to arrange a parley with the citizens who opposed them. 
Stevens was carried into the Wager House, a local hotel, and given medica] attention, 
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and Brown managed to return to the engine house in the armory (Villard, John 
Brown, pp. 439-441). 

h. John Brown himself had early taken command of the armory buildings. In the 
afternoon of October 17 he was forced by militia troops to retreat to the fire-engine 
house with “the remnants of his band, the slaves he had armed, and eleven of the 
most important prisoners,” the remaining prisoners being released by the militia 
(Villard, John Brown, p. 439). See also Boteler, “Recollections of the John Brown 
Raid,” pp. 406-407. It was from this position that Brown and the others were taken 
on October 18 by marines under the command of Colonel Robert E. Lee. 

i. William Thompson, a young friend and follower of Brown from New York, 
was captured shortly before Stevens and Watson Brown were wounded. After the 
shooting of Fontaine Beckham by one of the insurgents, several citizens, including 
Henry Hunter, the son of Andrew Hunter who later became special prosecutor in 
the trial of John Brown, took Thompson’s life in reprisal. See Villard, John Brown, 
PP 441-443; Boteler, “Recollections of the John Brown Raid,” p. 407; and D. H. 
Strother, “The Late Invasion at Harper's Ferry,” Harper's Weekly, Ill, 713 (Novem- 
ber 5, 1859). 

j. The hote] in the sketch is apparently the Wager House. 

k. Fontaine Beckham had not only been agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
for twenty-five years but he was also mayor of Harpers Ferry and a benefactor of the 
Negro (Villard, John Brown, pp. 441-442). When he was shot without cause near 
the water station (also referred to as water tank), his friends and fellow townsmen 
took justice in their own hands and summarily executed William Thompson. 

]. The heavy dot marks the spot where Charles White stood on the morning of 
October 18 when Brown and his little group were captured. 

m. John E. Cook (sometimes spelled Cooke) had come to Harpers Ferry as an 
advance agent, and during the preparation for and activities of the raid he served 
as a captain in the “Provisional Army.” On the morning of October 17 he was put 
in charge of some wagons and sent by Brown to the base in Maryland to bring up 
guns and ammunition and thus was absent during part of the raid. He managed 
to escape when the cause was lost, but was captured on October 25 and hanged on 
December 16, two weeks after John Brown’s own execution (Strother, “The Late 
Invasion at Harpers Ferry,” p. 714, and Villard, John Brown, pp. 435, 680-681). 
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A FOOTNOTE TO JOHN BROWN’S RAID 
By Pum Mitxous* 


“I po nor know that I ought to reveal my plans,” John Brown told Con- 
gressman C. L. Valandigham.' Lying on a pallet surrounded by an eagerly 
curious crowd, the wounded leader of the raid on Harpers Ferry refused 
to identify his backers or to discuss his plans. That he had intended to free 
the Negroes throughout the South by staging an insurrection was clear, 
but why he thought his fantastic plan would succeed has never been 
explained. 

Brown was shrewd. He was crafty and stealthy, contentious and arro- 
gant. He kept his counsel, walked alone. He was repressive, domineering, 
and unyieldingly willful to the point of brutality; but prior to the Harpers 
Ferry raid he had never committed an utter blind folly. 

For fifty-five years he was plain John Brown, who engaged in more 
than twenty different trades, and failed in almost all of them. Then in 
Kansas he became “Old Brown” of the patriarchal beard, of the Sunday 
evening massacre, liberator of slaves, cattle, silver, and gold. Toward the 
end, he fought open actions and won them simply by the terror his name 
inspired. 

Brown went to Kansas, according to his daughter Annie, as other men 
went to Texas, “to see if something would not turn up to his advantage.” 
He arrived with sixty cents, and was soon riding behind fine horses and 
wearing white linen suits. The sudden success was perhaps out of char- 
acter, but it was very sweet. 

Why then did such a man commit his final colossal blunder? Why did 
he disdain the considerable military experience that had enabled him 
to circumvent and confound both amateur and professional opponents? 
In the course of respectably wide reading on Brown, I have nowhere found 
a satisfactory or even a really confident explanation of his actions. That 
is, I had not found one until I reread a book listed as one of his favorites 
and found in it a clue I have not seen exploited. 

Like many other fanatics, Brown was a lifelong student of the Bible. 
Other reading was generally confined to historical works. A friend stated 
that “he had read all the books upon insurrectionary warfare which he 


*Mr. Milhous is associate professor of English at en Polytechnic Institute. 
1Oswald Garrison Villard, John Brown: A Biography Fifty Years After (Boston and New 


York, 1911), pp. 460-461. 
2F. B. Pk ag Recollections of Seventy Years (Boston, 1909), p. 562. 
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could lay his hands upon.” His biographers tell us that among the books 
which influenced him was the Ancient History of Charles Rollin.’ 

I first read Rollin at about the same age as I think Brown read him, 
when my father’s library offered a battered calf-bound edition with the 
title page missing but containing a preface by Francis Roffen dated “London, 
Feb. 5, 1823,” which praised the author for his obtrusive Christian bias 
toward all things pagan. And I remembered my youthful reading sufh- 
ciently to return to it when something, perhaps the reiterated “carry the 
war into Africa,” jogged my memory of things past. 

Brown went to Harpers Ferry for the sole purpose of waging a successful 
war. God, who had lead him through the blood and fire of Kansas, told 
him to “carry the war into Africa.” With daring difficult to understand, 
Brown prepared to institute a government which, after a’ hundred days’ 
campaign, was to endure for a thousand years. 

In the following extract from Rollin dealing with the wars between 
Syracuse and Carthage, the parallel, it seems to me, needs no laboring. 
Consider that Brown confided in no one; that he conducted his fund- 
raising campaigns for the announced purpose of “carrying the war into 
Africa”; that he also “burned his boats” by putting a river at his back 
and cutting himself off from his base of supply; that his one hope of 
success lay in his being joined by the oppressed inhabitants of the land. 


This Agathocles was a Sicilian of obscure birth and low fortune. Supported at 
first by the forces of the Carthaginians, he had invaded the sovereignty of Syracuse, 
and made himself tyrant over it. . .. 

Agathocles, whose fortunes were greatly inferior to theirs, and who saw himself 
deserted by all his allies, from their detestation of his horrid cruelties, meditated a 
design of so daring, and to all appearance, of so impractical a nature, that even after 
success, it appears almost incredible. This design was no less than to make Africa the 
seat of war, and to beseige Carthage, at a time when he could neither defend himself 
in Sicily nor sustain the seige of Syracuse. His profound secrecy in the execution is 
as astonishing as the design itself. He communicated his thoughts on this affair to 
no person whatsoever, but contented himself with declaring, that he had found out 
an infallible way to free the Syracusans. ... He set at liberty all slaves who were of 
an age to bear arms, and, after obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his forces. 
He carried with him only fifty talents to supply his present wants; well assured that 
he should find in the enemy's country, whatever was necessary to his subsistence. 
He therefore set sail with two of his sons... without letting any one person know 
whither he intended his course. . . 


3Villard, John Brown, p. 16; Report of the Select Committee of the Senate appointed to in- 
quire into the late invasion and seizure of the public property at Harper's Ferry, 36th Congress, 
1st session, R Commission No. 278, p. 96; Robert Penn Warren, John Brown: The Making 
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of a Martyr (New York, 1929), p. 30. 
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He did not discover his design till he had landed in Africa. There, assembling his 
troops, he told them, in few words, the motives which had prompted him to this 
expedition. He represented, that the only way to free their country, was to carry the 
war into the territories of their enemies: that he lead them, who were inured to war 
and of intrepid dispositions, against a parcel of enemies who were softened and en- 
ervated by ease and luxury: that the natives of the country, oppressed with the yoke 
of a servitude, equally cruel and ignominius, would run in crowds to join them on the 
first news of their arrival: that the boldness of their attempt would alone disconcert the 
Carthaginians, who had no expectation of seeing an enemy at their gates.* 


If Brown followed the Sicilian bandit, he was in good company. For 
Rollin, citing Livy, declares his example to have been the inspiration for 
Scipio Africanus: “Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, who ascribed to 
temerity his design of making Africa the seat of the war, he forgot not 
to mention the example of Agathocles, as an instance in favor of his 
enterprise.” 


4Charles Rollin, The Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes and Persians, Macedonians and Grecians (New York, 1830), I, 179. Cltalics are not in 


the original.) 
sRollin, Ancient History, I, 181. 
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THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF 
COLONEL WILLIAM BALL OF MILLENBECK 


by Peter WaLNE* 


On few families can so much ink have been spilt to so inconclusive a 
result as is the case with the Ball family. From the time of Joseph Ball II 
of Lancaster County, many attempts have been made to establish the 
English pedigree of Colonel William Ball of Millenbeck, first Virginia 
ancestor of George Washington’s mother. As a result of the evidence and 
information recorded in Joseph Ball II’s letter book, now in the Library of 
Congress, most writers from Horace Edwin Hayden to Douglas Southall 
Freeman have tended to accept what has become virtually the traditional 
descent of Colonel William Ball from the family of Ball of Barkham 
and Wokingham in Berkshire, England. Perhaps the principal dissident 
voice was that of Earl L. W. Heck, whose privately printed Colonel William 
Ball of Virginia, the Great-grandfather of Washington (London, 1928) 
suggests another possible line of descent. Few if any of these accounts 
have, however, been based on a close perusal of the original record sources 
from whence the facts on which they should have been based could have 
come. A recent close examination of local documentary sources and of 
the evidence generally deduced in support of the accepted English ancestry 
of the Ball family of Virginia suggests that a reéxamination and reassess- 
ment of the story would not be out of place. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that by the time Joseph Ball II began to 
conduct his own researches into his ancestry in the 1740's, during his 
loug residence in England, passage of time appears to have dimmed to the 
point of extinction the clear light of true knowledge of his family’s origins. 
For instance, Joseph was not certain of grandmother Hannah’s surname, 
as letters to Joseph Chinn of July 17, 1745, and May 23, 1747, and to 
his cousin Mrs. Ellen Ball Chichester in 1745 in his letter book show. 
Had precise family knowledge and documentary evidence for it been avail- 
able to Joseph, the later uncertainties and controversies might have been 
avoided. As it is, the confusion remains. 

Traditionally, Colonel William is said to have been the son of William 
Ball of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the four Sworn Attorneys of the Court of 


*Mr. Walne is Berkshire County Archivist, Reading, England. 
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the Exchequer of Pleas in London.’ In recording his pedigree and arms 
before the Heralds, William gave a line of descent back to the late fifteenth 
century in the parish of Barkham in Berkshire. His first ancestor was him- 
self a William said to have died in 1480,? leaving a son, Robert, said to 
have died in 1543 but most probably the Robert whose burial is recorded 
on May 30, 1546, in the Barkham parish register? Robert by his wife 
Margaret, who was buried on June 13, 1542, left two sons, William “to 
whom his father gave all his personal estate, died 1550. Lived at Woking- 
ham,” and Edward “to whom his father gave all his lands.” Edward died 
in 1558, was buried on August 21 leaving a will proved in October 1558 
from which it appears he left a wife, Agnes, and two daughters. William, 
the elder son, married Margaret Moody and had by her a son, John, and 
and three daughters. John succeeded to his father’s lands in Wokingham 
and took to himself two wives, one of whom Agnes, daughter of Richard 
Holloway of Barkham, died without issue, and the other Alice Haynes 
of Finchampstead bore him four sons and three daughters. John died in 
1599 and, according to the wish expressed in his will, was buried in the 
churchyard at Wokingham.* The eldest survivor of the children of John 
and Alice Ball was another John, tenant of the manor of Evendons in 
Wokingham, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Webb of Rus- 
combe near Wokingham,’ by whom he had five sons and six daughters 
before her burial at Wokingham on September 12, 1616.6 John himself 
is reputed to have died in 1628, but no trace of his will or of his burial at 
Wokingi.am have been found. 


The first-born and eldest surviving child of John Ball at the time of 
his death was William. The exact date of his birth is not known, but it 


1The pedigree of Ball of Barkham and Wokingham recorded by this William Ball at the 
Herald's Visitation of London in 1634/5, and now amongst the records of the College of Arms, 
volume C.24, seems to have been the starting point of almost all past Ball researches. This pedi- 
gree is printed in Visitations of Berkshire, I, 62 (Harleian Society, vol. LVII, London, 1908). 

2Not, as in the Downman family Bible and the account in the 1939 edition of Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, lord of the manor of Barkham, but merely an inhabitant of the parish possibly of yeoman 
Status, 

31 am indebted to the vicar, the Reverend C. C. Roycroft, for permission to inspect the first 
parish register, still in his custody, from which the entries relating to Balls in Barkham are quoted. 

4His will was proved in the Court of the Dean of Salisbury as the parish was a part of that 
ecclesiastical jar. I am indebted to my colleague, M. G. Rathbone, County Archivist, Wilt- 
shire, for a photostat of this will now in his custody with the other probate records of this Court. 

5This Elizabeth was not, as the pedigree in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1939 edition, says, the 
wife of John Ball, who died in 1599. Two generations have been conflated in that account. 

6The parish registers of Wokingham do not begin before 1674. An almost complete series of 
“Bishop's Transcripts,” 1600-1640, exists in the records of the Dean of Salisbury, now housed at 
— and I am indebted to Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Collins for making it possible for me to inspect 

ese. 
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was probably in 1603.’ This is the William traditionally asserted to have 
been father to Colonel William of Millenbeck.* 

About William considerably more information is available than has ever 
been printed and all of it relevant to a solution of the vexed problem of his 
connection with the Balls of Virginia. 

On September 1, 1623, William Ball, son and heir of John Ball of 
Wokingham, gentleman, was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn to commence his 
studies as an embryo lawyer.’ In due course, he must have successfully 
completed his studies and probably, thanks to his uncle Robert,"° himself 
a practitioner in the Exchequ < of Pleas Cif not a sworn attorney), was 
practising in that cour* as early as the beginning of 1630." The date of 
his appointment to ¢ .e of the four attorneyships in the court is not certain 
but it must lie between 1630 and 1634, when his own statement in the 
recorded pedigree attests the fact. 

On July 16, 1627, at the par.sh church of St. Gregory by St. Paul in 
the City of London, William married Alice, daughter of Richard Waltham 
of London, merchant. Of their children more will be said later. Though 
practising law in London, William nevertheless maintained close ties with 
his native town in Berkshire. In 1633 for £685 he purchased Lock’s 


Farm in Wokingham from the executors of Henry Albery and continued 
to use this as his country residence until his death.* Though not a member 
of the corporation of the town, he must have been a leading citizen. In 
or about 1636, he presented “A Parish Booke for Wokingham ex Dono 
Wille'mi Ball,” still fortunately extant in the borough muniments,” into 
which he himself in a fine Italic hand copied many documents relating 
to the town’s finances and possessions and into which others later copied 


7In March 1639 Robert Ball of Holshot, Hampshire, gentleman died. This Robert was brother 
to John Ball who died in 1599 and uncle of William. He held certain lands in Wiltshire and 
Hampshire by feudal tenure and his death necessitated an Inquisition Post Mortem into these 
lands. This ends with a statement of the relationship henween Mahone and William and also says 
that William’s age in 1639 was about 36, i.e., he was born about 1603. The Bishop's Transcripts 
of the Wokingham registers are deficient for the years 1602 to 1606. The inquisition on Robert's 
death is P.R.O., Chancery I.P.M., 15 Chas I, pt. I, no. a9. 

8The preceding brief account, as modified by reference to original sources, is based on the 
pedigree as recorded in 1634/5. From local Berkshire records in the Berks Record Office, Reading, 
it could be amplified. 

9Lincoln’s lon Admission Register, £.85. I am indebted to the Librarian of the Inn for this 
reference. 

10Robert’s will proved in the P ive Court of Canterbury, 1639 (P.C.C. H 133) 

ks of his “Friekds of the Exchequer” and of his law i mai 
11P.R.O. E12/14. I am indebted to H. C. Johnson and N. J. Williams of the P.R.O. for this 


erence. 

12Berks R. O. D/ER T141A: deed of bargain and sale, June 25, 1633, in which William is 
described as “of Lincoln’s Inn, gent.” 

13Berks R. O. Wo/RZ 1. 
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many charity deeds, of which two are vital to this particular problem and 
will be mentioned later. Precisely where William lived in London is 
not certain. Under the terms of his uncle Robert’s will already alluded 
to, William inherited a house in Fetter Lane close by Lincoln’s Inn and 
another in Holborn. Probably for some years, he lived in the former. 

Not merely was William a lawyer but, like so many lawyers, he became 
a Member of Parliament, representing the Berkshire borough of Abingdon 
from 1645 until his death. He appears to have been an extremely active 
supporter of the Parliamentary cause sitting on no less than thirty-four 
Committees of the House during his membership.” 

William’s death occurred in November or early December 1647, the 
last reference to his parliamentary activities occurring in October. On No- 
vember 17, 1647, William drew up his last will and testament in which 
his wife Alice was named executor, to whom probate was granted on De- 
cember 14.” In it he is described as “of Chancery Lane, London, Esquire,” 
presumably no longer inhabiting the house in Fetter Lane. No burial 
registers for the Chancery Lane district survive nor do registers or tran- 
scripts for Wokingham for this period so that it is not possible to be precise 
about either the date or place of burial. 

His will states that Lock’s Farm, Wokingham, and Colmer Farm in the 
parish of Colmer, Hampshire, which he inherited under the terms of a 
codicil to his uncle Robert’s will, were to be sold to meet legacies of £500 
each to his daughters, Elizabeth, Mary, Susan, and Sarah and to his sons 
Richard and Samuel. No mer “on is made in the will of a son, William, 
who might have been Colonel William of Millenbeck. 

But a son and heir William there was, and his omission from the will 
could be read as indicating that other provision for him had been made 
prior to his father’s death or alternatively that he was the black sheep of 
the family, though no certain evidence for this has come to light. The 
omission of specific legacy to the widow Alice would seem to support the 
probability that arrangements had been made before November 1647 for 
the future fortunes of widow and eldest son. An argument could be put 
forward that William had already gone to Virginia before his father’s death, 
but this would antedate Hayden’s date of 1650'7 or the date 1657 in the 


14] am indebted to Dr. F, Taylor, Keeper of Manuscripts, John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
for full details of Ball’s parliamentary career taken from Ryl. English MS. 297, f.60. 

15This will, risingly enough never discovered before, was proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury al is registered amongst the records of the Court now in the Principal Probate 
Registry, Somerset House (P.C.C. Fines 244). 

16This disproves the statement in Burke's Landed Gentry, 1939 edition, that he had five other 
sons besides Colonel William. 

17Horace Edwin Hayden, Virginia Genealogies (Wilkes-Barre, 1891), p. 51. 
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Ball letter book and Downman Bible. In any case, the younger William 
could have been no more than nineteen years old in 1647, since his parents 
were only married in 1627, and could certainly not have married a Hannah 
Atherold in 1638. Nor, as Hayden asserts, is he likely to have been born 
in 1615 when his father was a mere child of twelve years. 

The first evidence of a William Ball, son of William Ball, attorney of 
the Exchequer of Pleas, who could have become Colonel William of Millen- 
beck is found in the “Parish Booke for Wokingham” previously referred 
to. A deed of September 28, 1641, appointing new trustees for the manage- 
ment of almshouses in Wokingham names amongst the new trustees 
William Ball of Wokingham, gentleman, and William Ball, son and 
heir of William Ball.* Unless the first of these two Williams is an entirely 
different person of another branch of this numerous family, then he must 
be equated with William of Lincoln’s Inn and Fetter Lane and his son 
must be the person traditionally said to be the first Ball in Virginia. A 
further deed of October 1, 1641, in another register of charity deeds in 
the Wokingham parish records again mentions the two Williams." What- 
ever views may be held about the legality of appointing a boy of twelve 
or thirteen years of age as a charity trustee, the fact remains that the reputed 
immediate English ancestor of the Balls of Virginia did have a son of the 
name of William, but, unless the father had married in London or 
Wokingham before 1627 (and there is no evidence that this did happen), 
this son could hardly have married at the age of ten a girl from Suffolk 
nor even in 1650 been described as of mature years. On the Berkshire evi- 
dence already quoted, the weight of probability is weighed heavily to 
the point of certainty against William Ball the younger being Colonel 
William of Millenbeck. 

Unfortunately for the present tradition further Berkshire evidence exists 
which merely adds to the improbability of William the younger’s claim for 
it tends to prove that the man, who is reputed to have founded the family 
in Virginia, in fact never left England or Berkshire. In the same “Parish 
Booke” of Wokingham already quoted is entered the next deed in the series 
of appointments of trustees of the Almshouses.” This is dated April 13, 
1670, and in it the four surviving trustees appointed by the deed of 1641 
appoint further new trustees. One of the survivors is William Ball “of 
Bracknell, Esquire,” who can only be the younger William of 1641. He 

18Berks R. O. Wo/RZ 1, f.109. 


19Berks R. O. D/P 154 25/2, p. 19. 
2Berks R. O. Wo/RZ 1, f.110. 
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was living in Standridge tithing in the parish of Warfield” in 1663 and 
1664 when his house was assessed for hearth tax.“ On June 10, 1687, 
at Trinity College, Oxford, Samuel Ball, son of William Ball of Bracknell, 
esquire, aged fifteen, matriculated but never appears to have taken a 
degree.” The clear indication of these facts is that the William who was 
supposed to be founding a dynasty in Virginia was still resident in England, 
founding a family there. 

A search in Suffolk records, even disregarding William’s tender years 
at the time of his reputed marriage to Hannah Atherold* is singularly 
unhelpful in solving the problems posed by the Ball genealogy.” The 
uncertainty as to Hannah’s surname dating back to Joseph Ball II’s day 
in no way helps resolve the confusion. Whilst it is clear that there was 
an Atherold family of Burgh, Suffolk, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,” and that there was a Thomas who could have been father to 
the wife of the first Virginian Ball, the evidence of the Burgh registers shows 
no daughter of this Thomas and his wife Mary Harvey. They had three 
children, according to the registers, born between 1628 (when Thomas 
was thirty-eight by which time he could have had other children, although 
Hannah would have to have been born in 1622 or earlier to marry in 
1638) and 1635, none of them Hannah. Nor does the theory of an earlier 
marriage or earlier children gain any support from Thomas’ will proved 
in 1664, which mentions no children other than those born between 1628 
and 1635.” 

All the evidence quoted goes to show that, whatever is inscribed in the 
Downman Bible (now at the Virginia Historical Society), in Joseph Ball’s 
letter book and generally accepted as correct since then, the case for a 
descent of Ball of Virginia from Ball of Barkham and Wokingham is, at 
the very least, not proven. And thus it must remain until some satisfactory 
explanation as to how and why the Ball pedigree, recorded in the records 
of the College of Arms as a result of the declaration of William Ball at 


21The township of Bracknell was, administratively and ecclesiastically, until very recent years 
split between four adjoining parishes of which Warfield was one. Hence William could be de- 
scribed as “of Bracknell,” which was a geographical and identifiable unit, in deeds, but had to be 
located in Warfield parish for taxation purposes. The Warfield registers, which only begin in 1682, 
throw no light on his burial nor on what happened to Samuel, his son. 

22P.R.0. E 179/243/25 and 26, 

23Alumni Oxonensis, ed. J. Foster (Oxford, 1891) sub nom. 

24No trace of a license for the Ball-Atherold marriage has been found in the various extant 
series of London marriage licenses. 

2I am greatly indebted to my colleague, D. Charman, County Archivist, East Suffolk, for 
these remarks about the Atherold family. 

26See the pedigree in Visitations of Suffolk, 1664-8, 117 (Harleian Society, vol. LXI, London, 
1910). 
27P. C. C. Bruce 49. 
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the 1634/6 Visitation of London, came to be accepted as the true ancestral 
line of the Virginia family. Whether in Joseph Ball's or Raleigh Down- 
man’s times some positive evidence of the connection existed we are now 
unlikely to find out; whether this present enquiry has omitted some vital 
fact or source which would vitiate its whole line of argument only time 
will show. At the present time, however, on the evidence seen and quoted 
here, the verdict of not proven must be returned. 

It is only fair and right that in controverting tradition, wherever pos- 
sible some indication of the truth should be given in the hope that others 
will discover and pronounce it. In the problem of the Ball ancestry, the 
approach most likely to lead to a solution is a reconsideration of the heraldic 
evidence. When William Ball recorded his pedigree he recorded his arms 
Azure on a cross pierced of the field or four galtraps of the first with a crest, 
A galtrap azure the upward point bloody. Had there been a close connection 
between the Balls of Berkshire and Virginia, one would have expected to 
find these arms or some close approximation to them used in the Virginia 
branch of the family. Heck” shows clearly that the arms which were known 
to and claimed by the family in Virginia were identical or very similar to 
those granted in 1613 to Dr. Richard Ball, son of Lawrence Ball of North- 
amptonshire. If Heck’s statement is correct and Colonel William Ball did 
indeed bring “an illuminated parchment” when he emigrated from Eng- 
land, then the origins of the family must be sought in the Northampton- 
shire line. On the heraldic evidence, there is nothing inherently improbable 
in the descent he postulates for the Balls of Lancaster County, though 
admittedly the pedigree which results from this is by no means as tidy as 
the one at present traditionally favoured. It is impossible, however, herald- 
ically to claim one descent, as is the case in Burke’s Landed Gentry, from 
a family entitled to bear arms and to append to the descent the arms of an 
entirely different family, albeit of the same name. One is wrong, descent 
or arms. If Colonel William did bring a representation of the Northampton- 
shire arms with him, then his evidence of descent antedates the Downman 
pedigree evidence and the lines which it suggests should be followed. It 
may well be that closer perusal of original records in both England and 
Virginia, which will doubtless have becom available since the days of 
Hayden and Heck, laying the traditional descent to one side, may produce 
a truer and more correct account of the English ancestry of Colonel William 


Ball of Millenbeck. 


28Colonel William Ball of Virginia, pp. 16 ff. The arms are Argent a lion passant sable on a 
sable holding a globe or. 
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“TO VIRGINIA” 
by L. 


Wut going through some seventeenth-century English manuscripts, I 
came across four sets of circumstances under which Londoners went — or 
said they would go —to America. These cases appear in records dealing 
almost wholly with domestic English affairs and could therefore easily 
escape the eye of specialists in colonial history. 

The earliest case, recorded in the Cash Book of the Chamberlain of the 
City of London, concerns a clergyman, John Heydon, who on November 24, 
1635, received forty shillings as the free gift of the City of London towards 
the charge of transporting himself, his wife and family, into Virginia. 
Anyone’s first guess as to why he decided to go is substantiated by the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic. By 1628, according to testimonials 
of his friends, he had already displayed “great zeal against the vices of 
the times” and had endured “sufferings in the Star Chamber.” By 1634 
he had been deposed and degraded, had preached thereafter, and had 
escaped from prison. His case dragged on through the months of 1634 in 
the Court of High Commission: by October his keeper at the Gatehouse 
prison had had enough of him and the High Commission ordered him to 
be removed to “the hospital of Bridewell” and put to work. In June 1635 
the Court, after reading the petition in which he acknowledged his errors 
and offered to go to Virginia, authorized his release on his giving bond 
to go. Now Heydon evidently found it hard to get the money for the 
trip: the City showed some sympathy but did not give enough to make 
the trip possible, while Archbishop Laud, to whom he also applied, seems 
to have given him neither sympathy nor cash. Perhaps too the long voyage 
and America looked unnecessarily hazardous. in any event, by January 
1636 he had asked the High Commission for leave to preach in Ireland 
or “to teach letters in England,” and had been authorized to preach in 
Ireland or other foreign parts. His resolution to work in Virginia would 
seem to have been the last resource of a desperate man, easily foregone 
when the High Commission showed signs of relenting. By 1640 it had 


*Dr. Woodfill is an associate oo of history at the University of Delaware. His chief 
published work is Musicians in English Society from Elizabeth to Charles I, Princeton Studies 
in History, IX (Princeton, 1953). He is indebted to the John Simon Gu heim Memorial 
Foundation for the fellowship that enabled him to find the materia!s presented here; and for their 
help and kindness to Mr. Philip E. Jones, archivist, and Mr. M. J. Chandler, assistant archivist, 
of the City of London, and to the Marquess of Salisbury and his librarians, Mr. Edgar Osborne 
and Miss Jacqueline Iselin. 
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accepted his pleas that he had recovered from his youthful folly, and 
restored him to full execution of his ministerial function in England.’ 

The second case concerns “spiriting,” which allegedly accounted for 
the emigration of two girls shortly after the Restoration. On October 12, 
1667, two men, presumably their fathers, appeared in the Lord Mayor's 
court of petty sessions and accused two other persons, one a “planter in 
Virginia,” of causing two girls to go to Virginia “against their consents.” 
The memorandum in the Lord Mayor's Waiting Book reads: “This day 
Moses Davyes planter in Virginia and Amy Walker Jewenstreet [Jewin 
Street] widow were by his Lordship sent to Bishopsgate Compter upon 
suspicion of feloniously enticeing and spiriteing away Mary Buckston of 
the Age of fifteene yeares, and Mary Stephens of the age of twelve yeares 
and an halfe spinsters against their consents into Virginia contrary to the 
Law in that case made and provided.” The plaintiffs, Daniel Buckston, 
porter, of Golding (or Golden) Lane, and John Stephens, turner, of 
Bethelem, gave security that they would appear in quarter sessions.’ 

On the 17th, in the same court, the case took a new turn, when Moses 
Davies, the planter, and Amy Walker were released from confinement and 
Amy Walker and a third person, William Smith, like Amy Walker, of 
Jewin Street, were bound over on suspicion of feloniously “spiriting away” 
the two girls.’ 

What happened next is not clear. Only Amy Walker, of all the accused 
apparently most suspect, appeared at quarter sessions on November 8, and 
she was discharged. To Smith, the remaining defendant, the sessions record 
gives no attention: it does not show that he was discharged, that his case 
was continued, or that his security -was forfeited, nor do the records of 
subsequent sessions tell what happened. The plaintiffs, Buckston and 
Stephens, did not appear and forfeited their recognizances. Perhaps the 
planter, Amy Walker, and Smith had found ways of convincing them that 
the girls were better off in Virginia, after all. Perhaps the charges were 
fraudulent: blackmail on the allegation of spiriting, as well as spiriting 
itself, worried the authorities about this time.* 

1Archives of the City of London, Moorgate Street: Cash Book 1/2, folio 46v. Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic, (London, 1856-1872) 1628-29, p. 358; 1633-34, p. 580; 1634-35, pp. 

3Waiting Book No. 3, next page after item of note 2 above. 

4Sessions Book, November 8, 1667. Authorities became alarmed about spiriting in this period. 
See, for example, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies (London, 
1860- ), 1661-68, pp. xxvii-xxix, 220-221, and Marcus W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent 


Classes in Colonial America 1607-1783 (Chicago, 1931), pp. 49-50 and note 22. Waiting Book 
No. 3, March 13, 1667/68, records another charge of spiriting, against one Thomas Evelin. 
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The last incident taken from the City records has an insouciant twentieth- 
century air about it: a young woman suddenly dec es to cross the Atlantic. 
On September 27, 1683, Elizabeth Nicholas, recently orphaned daughter 
of John Nicholas, “late citizen and Ironmonger,” who had already received 
half of the eighty pounds legacy the City, as her guardian, held for her, 
humbly asked the Court of Aldermen for the balance: she, “being now 
suddenly to take a voyage to Virginia desires to receive the residue of the 
said money to defray the charges of the said voyage.” The Court directed 
the Chamber to pay her the forty pounds and interest due. Presumably 
she was soon off for America. 

Another source, the Cecil manuscripts at Hatfield House, presents an 
unusual instance of intended emigration, similar, however, to the first cases 
in that the emigration, if it occurred, may not have been altogether a matter 
of free choice. Henry Cecil, son of the Honorable Philip Cecil, and grand- 
son of William, the second earl of Salisbury (d. 1668), had the misfortune 
to be son of a younger son of a house heavily in debt. Money troubles in 
general, or the habits of Henry, may a-count for the father engaging in 
1671 to send him off to indentured servitude. The agreement reads: 


Know all men by these presents that wee Thomas May Master of the Good shipp 
Benjamin of London, and John fisher Purser of the same, u[p]on the Consideration 
of sixteene pounds in hand payd to the said John fisher by Mr Wil’iam Looker for 
the Transportation of Henry Cecill (sonn to the Honorable Phillip Cecil] Esquire) 
to Iland of Jamaica or [scratches] the contract being made by the free Consent desire 
An order of the said honorable Pillip Cecill Wee the said Thomas May and John 
fisher doe promise and engage to transporte [scratched out letters]. the sad Henry 
Cecill to Jamaica if the shipp Arive safe and he the said Heny Live, and Bynde him 
a servant for 4 yeares according to Coustom of the Enlish Nation there and wee doe 
further Engage if the said Henry Cecil] shall Come one shoare before the said shipp 
passes Graves end that then the mony shall be returned except such monys as the 
said Thomas may and John fisher shall really make apeare the[y] have disbursed in 
providing for and keeping the sad Henry Cecil] one boarde the said shipp wittness 
our hands and seales the 2d day of June 1671 and in the yeare of Reigne of soverane 
Lord the Kinge the Three and Twentith 
Wittnes Will Cecill Tho[mas] May [wax seal] John Fisher 
William Browne Robert Harfore [or Harford] [wax seal ]® 


The next entry I have found concerning Henry Cecil is in accounts 
which record a payment made between Lady-Day 1676 and Lady-Day 
1678 (probably 1676 or 1677 rather than 1678): “Item for Cloaths for 


5Repertory of the Court of Aldermen, LXXXVIII, olio 182. 
6Cecil Mss., Box V, No. 49. 
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“To Virginia” 
Mr Harry Cecile when my Lord first redeemd him from Slavery,” £ 8.2.6. 


Was he captured by pirates or privateers on his way to Jamaica, or on his 
way back? Did he use the escape clause and never go? It may be a good 
guess that he stayed on the Benjamin of London as it passed Gravesend, 
reached Jamaica, found his situation intolerable there, appealed to the 
family, and at last was redeemed from his indentured servitude, or “slavery,” 
as it was sometimes called.’ 

Difficulties over religion, the need for women in the colonies, the calls 
of love and of the unknown perhaps, and the necessities of junior members 
of the aristocracy, seem to be the motives for emigration illustrated by these 
cases. The collection would be more satisfying if it included a case in which 
the motive had been supplied by His Majesty's Justices: transportation 
instead of the gallows. 


and running to Lady-Day 1677, but actually running to Lady-Day 1678; folios unnum 

On the the use of “slavery” for “indentured servitude,” see Jernegan, Laboring and 

Classes, p. 53, and Oscar and Mary F. Hamlin, “Origins of the Southern Labor System,” illiam 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., VII (1950), 199-222 Cnestiachadly Pp: 204). 


7Cecil Mss., Accounts, Bundle 147, No. 12 (accounts designated as ge Lady-Day 1676 
4 bered). 
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A CAMPAIGN TO PROMOTE THE PROSPERITY 
OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


by Rosert Leroy Hitiprup* 


AxarMep by the declining picsperity of the colony, the General Assembly 
established a committee in 1759 for the purpose of encouraging economic 
diversification. In a limited sense, this committee was a progenitor of the 
Virginia Department of Conservation and Development. It also encouraged 
the establishment of some industries and engaged in some promotional 
work such as is associated today with the activities of a chamber of 
commerce. 

This committee consisted of nineteen prominent political leaders. Their 
duties were to raise and administer a bounty fund, and to correspond with 
“all such persons as they shall judge may give them any useful insight 
or intelligence in any art or manufacture.” The Assembly itself appro- 
priated one thousand pounds to be used for bounties and stipulated that 
no one bounty should exceed twenty pounds. It required the committee 
to keep a journal of their proceedings, and to publish in the Virginia Gazette 
lists of bounties offered and an account of any useful discoveries or inven- 
tions made." 

Charles Carter, Senior, a burgess from King George County, who had 
promoted diversification substantially in the management of his own 
plantations and other business affairs, sponsored this law.? A leader in the 
Assembly, he became chairman of the committee of nineteen named in 
the act, and conducted most of the correspondence with the Royal Society 
of Arts of London, the activity of the committee with which this study 
is chiefly concerned.’ 

The Royal Society of Arts was founded in 1754 as the Premium Society 
of London, and was still known by that name during Carter’s correspondence 

*Dr. Hilldrup is professor of history at Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia. 
This study was sible by a grant: from the Southern Fellowships Fund. He is also in- 
debted to Mr. D. G. C. Allan, Curator-Librarian of the Royal Society of Arts, and to the staff 
of the library of Mary Washington College for making the manuscripts used available. 

!William Waller Henning, ed., The Statutes at Large . . . (Richmond, New York, Philadelphia, 
1809-1823), VII, 288-290. 

2Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761, ed. H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 
1908), pp. 88, 109, 120, 124, 128; Legislative Journals of the C il of Colonial Virginia, ed. 
H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 1918-1919), III, 1215. 

3Francis Fauquier to Peter Wyche, Williamsburg, April 22, 1760, [Royal] Society of Arts 


Guard Book, IV, No. 141; Charles Carter to “My Lords and Gentlemen” [Royal Society of Arts], 
n. d., ibid., II, No. 45. 
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with it. It awarded premiums for the production of certain favored com- 
modities which were scarce within the British Empire and for the discovery 
of new techniques and inventions. The Society did not devote much atten- 
tion to the theoretical sciences.‘ 

When the Society was notified by a letter from Lieutenant Governor 
Francis Fauquier of the formation of the Virginia Committee,’ it promptly 
sought to correspond with it. The letter of invitation was written on July 1, 
1760, and Fauquier communicated its contents to Charles Carter, who 
read it to six members of the committee meeting in the Capitol at Williams- 
burg on October 8, 1760. Those present besides Carter were John Blair, 
Peyton Randolph, Edmund Pendleton, Benjamin Harrison, Lewis Bur- 
well, and William Digges. They accepted the invitation with evident 
pleasure and directed Carter to make an appropriate reply. Thus began 
a correspondence between Carter and Peter Wyche, Chairman of the 
Committee of Agriculture of the Premium Society,® which lasted several 


years. 


Charles Carter (1707-1764) was a son of Robert (“King”) Carter and 
a brother of both Robert Carter of Nomini Hall and Landon Carter of 
Sabine Hall.’ After some training in Latin and other subjects in school in 
England, Charles had returned to Virginia before he was seventeen and 
plunged into planting and other business in the colony, including the 
mining of copper near the present boundary of Fairfax and Loudoun 
counties. 

When his father died in 1732, Charles inherited many plantations. He 
moved first from Urbanna to “Stanstead,” above Falmouth, and then, later, 
to Cleve, near Dogue, in King George County, which was henceforth his 
residence.* In his will he stated that he had begun a new method of 
agriculture at Cleve and desired that the plan be carried out in accordance 
with the directions set forth in “A new system of Virginia Husbandry, or 
the Little farm improved wherein the business of making Tobo., farming, 
improving lands and making Wine, are largely treated of and earnestly 
recommended,” which he had written, he declared, for the benefit of his 


4Derek Hudson and Kenneth W. Luckhurst, The Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1954 (London, 


1954). 

5Francis Fauquier to Peter Wyche, Williamsburg, April 22, 1760, [Royal] Society of Arts 
Guard Book, IV, No. 141. 

6Peter Templeton was Secretary of the Society from 1760 to 1769 (Letter, D. G. C. Allan, 
Curator-Librarian, Royal Society of Arts, London, to Robert Leroy Hilldrup, May 29, 1957). 

7[William G. Stanard], “Virginia Council Journals,” The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biograph , XXXII (1924), 20. 

Fairfax Harrison, “The Will of Charles Carter of Cleve,” VMHB, XXXI (1923), 39-42. 
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children. Moreover, the will reveals that Carter was engaged extensively 
in raising wheat, milling flour, and the baking of ships’ biscuits.” 

Little seems to be known of the life of Peter Wyche, though he may have 
descended from the seventeenth-century Sir Peter Wyche, who was a 
fellow of the Royal Society.” There is an appreciative obituary, or eulogy, 
by “A brother member of the Society of Arts” in the Museum Rusticum et 
Commerciale." According to the manuscript Subscription Book of the Royal 
Society of Arts, Wyche, when elected a member of the Society on December 
10, 1755, gave his address as Ormond Street, and was described as “Esq.” 
He paid his annual subscription regularly until January 21, 1763, after 
which his death is noted. The Society’s minutes record his attendance as 
Chairman of the Committee of Agriculture.” 

Wyche had proposed the establishment of the Committee of Agriculture 
in the spring of 1760 to give a lead in introducing scientific methods of 
agriculture to ordinary husbandmen. The members of the committee, who 
attended its weekly meetings rather well, included such men of standing as 
Benjamin Franklin; Sir George Socile, the Whig politician; Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the restorer and replanter of Rokeby; Thomas Hollis, F.R.S.; 
Thomas Grignion, the clockmaker; Alexander Small, the inventor of the 
chain plow; and Robert Dossie, who published the first volume of his 
Memoirs of Agriculture and other Oeconomical Arts in 1767. 

The influence of Wyche is evident in the notable publications of the 
Society on agriculture and in the correspondence with Carter. 

In his first letter to Wyche, Carter set forth the necessity for Virginia to 
get away from its unhealthy economic dependence upon tobacco. In sup- 
port of his position, he declared that most of the inhabitants were engaged 
in tobacco raising and were exporting nearly 60,000 hogsheads of tobacco 
a year, each hogshead weighing upon an average of goo pounds. If this 
trend continued, he felt that the supply of tobacco would soon exceed its 
consumption and the consequence would be inevitable ruin to the colony. 
Besides, consumption might quickly decline because tobacco» was a luxury, 
subject like other luxuries to the fickleness of fashion. Then, too, it was 
harmful to the health. “Indeed,” he warned, “if the common Consumers 
were sensible of the great Proportion of poysonous Quality contained in 

9Harrison, “The Will of Charles Carter of Cleve,” VMHB, XXXI, 64-65; [William G. Stan- 
ard], “Harrison of James River,” VMHB, XXXII (1924), 98. 

10Letter, D. G. C. Allan to Robert Leroy Hilldrup, May 29, 1957; Thomas Seccombe, “Sir 
Peter Wyche,” The Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee 
(London, 1921-1922), XXI, 1108-1109. 

11Volume I (London, 1764), 197. 


12L etter, D, G. C. Allan to Robert Leroy Hilldrup, May 29, 1957. 
13Hudson and Luckhurst, The Royal Society of Arts, pp. 63-66. 
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this Narcotick Plant, they wou’d be induced to lay it aside, to preserve their 
Healths & save their Money.”"* Moreover, the high duties on tobacco had 
already “given rise to so many Frauds” the honest traders could not sell it at 
a profit at prevailing low prices, and hence the planters could not obtain 
enough money from its sale to supply themselves with necessary manu- 
factured goods from Great Britain.” 

Carter then directed his attention to definite ways for diversifying the 
economy of Virginia which would be mutually beneficial to the colony and 
the empire. He proposed the production of iron, tar, pitch, turpentine, 
hemp, flax, masts and other wood products, saltpetre, fisheries, wines,” 
potash from trashy tobacco and tobacco suckers, silk, and pearl ashes.” In 
advocating these products he declared the colonies could soon supply 
Britain with iron equivalent to the best Swedish in quality. Tar, pitch, and 
turpentine could be had in abundance, and the production of white tar 
should be encouraged immediately because it was far superior to ordinary 
tar in the manufacture of cordage. Hemp was “extremely natural” to the 
soil and climate of Virginia and could be raised in ample supply for the 
entire empire if the British government would restrain the importation of 
Russian hemp. Flax also grew well in the colony and with proper en- 
couragement “sufficient Quantities fit for sail cloth might be annually ex- 
ported.” An ample supply of mast yards and all other useful timbers of 
the fir were already being produced in the northern colonies. 

If the methods used in the East Indies, France, and Prussia were adopted, 
he claimed, Virginia could also produce large quantities of saltpetre. It had 
“in all the back Parts various Places where the Brute Creatures are wont to 
lick the Salt.” From such a salt lick Carter declared he had made good 
saltpetre and used it successfully in curing bacon. Moreover, he had found 
that all the soils on which tobacco grew abundantly were “charged with 
Nitre.” Using the Virginia saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, he had made 
“a strong Pistol Powder,” as strong as any he had ever imported from 
Britain.” 

As for ordinary salt, he believed great beds of it were along the rivers 
above the fall line, much strong salt water was in the bay and ocean, and 

14Charles Carter to [Peter Wyche], n. d., received in England by Wyche May 6, 1761, Guard 
Book, VI, No. 47, pp. 1-2. 

IS[bid., p. 2. 

I6]bid., pp. 3-11. 

17Charles Carter to “My Lords and Gentlemen,” n. d., Guard Book, VI, No. 45. 

18Charles Carter to [Peter Wyche], received in England by Wyche May 6, 1761, Guard Book, 


VI, No. 47, pp- 3-4- 
19]Tbid., pp. 4-5. 
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on the seaboard side of ihe Eastern Shore it was said that the sedge of the 


marshes was covered with salt in the summer, which the common people 
cut and beat off for the use of their families. It was a pity, he continued, 
that an exclusive patent for making salt in America had been granted to 
Andrew Read. He still had not begun a salt work in Virginia and his 
monopoly on salt making should be revoked. Likewise, the British should 
abolish their monopoly of supplying salt to the southern colonies. With 
Lisbon salt, the foundation could be laid for “a most glorious herring 
Fishery,” without interfering with the British fishery.” Carter was not 
alone in his desire for the coarse salt of Lisbon; North Carolinians also 
found that the British salt monopoly interfered with the development of 
their fisheries.” 

Fish were to be had in abundance, he declared. From December to 
April vast schools of herring came out of the sea into the inlets of the 
Carolinas and into Chesapeake Bay and its estuaries to spawn. But the 
salt obtainable from Great Britain was either too weak or too small to 
preserve them. Many trials had proved they could not be cured properly 
unless the salt was of a grain of the size of “english Pease which as it dis- 
solves is continually strengthening the Pickle and keeps the Fish cool.”™ 
Carter suspected that the schools of herring which touched the coast of 
Virginia were performing a circuit around the Atlantic and arrived on 
_ the coast of England in June. 

Besides the herring, Virginia had many other fish, such as “Corbits, 
Drums, Bonettas, Rocks, Shads of various Sorts, and old Wives.” The 
“old Wives” were so fat in the month of September, he said, “that by 
pressing them, without Prejudice to the Fish, a Gallon of Oil has been 
made out of a Hundred.”” Quantities of sturgeons were in the rivers from 
March to the middle of September. From them, Great Britain might be 
supplied a “delicious Food and Caviary,” if persons skilled in curing such 
fish could be prevailed upon to come into the colony.™ 

In his discussion on the propa; ition of grapes, Carter confessed he had 
never heard of the “Zant and Cephalonia” until he had seen a letter from 
Wyche (probably the one written to Fauquier). Nor could he say anything 


20Charles Carter to [Peter Wyche], received May 6, 1761, Guard Book, VI, No. 47, pp. 5-6. 

21R. L. Hilldrup, “The Salt Supply of North Carolina during the American Revolution,” The 
North Carolina Historical Review, XI (October 1945), 394; Colonial Records of North Caro- 
lina, V Ced. William L. Saunders, Raleigh, 1887), 322-324. 

22Charles Carter to [Peter Wyche], n. d., received in England by Wyche May 6, 1761, Guard 
Book, VI, No. 47, p. 6. 

23bid., p. 7. 

24]bid., p. 7. 
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about the value of other grapes of the Mediterranean, since he was “very 
little acquainted” with their wines. Instead, he would choose to cultivate 
the varieties of France, Spain, Portugal, Madiera, Fayal,” Tenerife, and 
the Canary Islands. 

The best method he had yet found for propagating grapes was to place 
the “Cuttings about two Foot and a half long in Rows in a Trench with 
the lower Butt twisted, either with or without a small horse Bean put 
in the Split, at any Time between the last of October and the last of Feb- 
ruary, there to remain till November following, in which Time they will 
have formed many Roots, then they are to be taken up and put as thick 
as possible in Tubs with Holes in their Bottoms, or Baskets, and some of 
the Earth that they werent in, made into a thin pappy Consistance, so as 
to fill up the Interstices between the Roots and Stems.’” If seeds of the 
various varieties of grapes could be quietly procured from the various for- 
eign countries, without giving offense to any power who might think 
Virginia intended to rival them in the production of wine, Carter was 
willing to try to grow vines from them. He also desired that some currant 
grapes be sent, together with a description of methods for curing them. 
Already he was making some wine from a winter grape which was “so 
nauseous till a Frost that the Fowls of the Air will nut touch it,” and he 
had made “from a Vineyard of white Portugal summer grapes some light 
pleasant white Wine.””’ 

Virginia's interest in grapes was an old one. Lord De La Ware had 
brought Frenchmen to the colony to dress vines as early as 1610; and 
Sir Edwin Sandys had exuberantly reported to the officials in London in 
1619 that the Frenchmen in Virginia thought vines would grow even 
better there than in France.” 

Turning to sericulture, Carter declared he had often found in Virginia 
moths similar to the Bombyx and had attempted to produce silk from them 
by hatching their eggs and feeding them on mulberry leaves, but that he 
had failed to raise any. During the next season he intended to try feeding 
them on leaves of the apple and other trees.” 

In this sort of experimentation Carter was hardly the pioneer. Like the 
attempts to produce wine, the experiment with silk production had been 
carried on over many years with only minor success. Captain John Smith 

25Spelled “Fyall” by Carter, ibid., p. 8. 

p. 8. 


27[bid., p. 10. 
%Lucian J. Fosdick, The French Blood in America (New York, 1906), 


- 15, 345. 
29Charles Carter to [Peter Wyche], n. d., received in England by Wyche May 6, 1761, Guard 
Book, VI, No. 47, p. 10. 
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witnessed the first attempt. On August 2, 1619, the first General Assembly 
had enacted a law requiring every man to plant and maintain in growth 
each year at least six mulberry trees,” and Sir Edwin Sandys had informed 
the London Company in 1620 that some indigenous silk worms had been 
found on the native mulberry trees of Virginia.*' Yet in Carter's century 
a naturalist found the people still ignorant of the art of silk making.” 
During the spring of 1762 Carter sent to the Royal Society of Arts a 
“taste” of his winter grape and white Lisbon grape wines, a keg of stur- 
geon, and a root of what was called in Virginia “Turkey Rhubarb.” More- 
over, he promised to send them the seeds of vetch and timothy grass. 
He desired that the “Turkey Rhubarb” be examined to ascertain its 
medicinal qualities. Carter did not say so, but it would seem that Vir- 
ginians called the plant by this name because of its resemblance to the 
original “Turkey Rhubarb,” the medicinal rhubarb from China, which, 
in the fourteenth century, had reached Europe through the ports of Aleppo 
and Smyrna. In Carter's day Russia had a monopoly on sup~'ying it to 
the Western world.* Among Virginians, rhubarb was a popular stomachic. 
Wyche sent Carter in 1763 “a few seed of the very best Russia or Turkey 
Rhubarb that ever was sent to England.” A Mr. Baker had given them 
to Wyche for Carter, who was enjoined to grow good plants from them 
and save their seed, for Baker never expected to be able to get any more. 
Doubtlessly Russia was maintaining its monopoly by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of the seed. At the same time, Wyche urged the Virginians to 
raise more bees, for wax was in great demand in England.® 
The vetch seed Carter promised to send to Wyche was also called 
“Luping” seed. This plant was the same, according to Carter, as the vetch 
described in the writings of Dr. John Mitchell. Dr. Mitchell had collected 
and published much botanical data on Virginia between 1721 and 1746, 
and he continued his scie~tific publications after he went to England in 
1746. He was still living at the time of the Carter-Wyche correspondence, 
for he did not die until 1768. It is thought by some authorities that he 
was a native of Virginia. 
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The timothy grass of which Carter promised seed was, he declared, the 
grass named for its first cultivator, whose name was Timothy.*” Undoubt- 
edly this was a reference to Timothy Hanson who is believed to have 
brought the seed of this grass from Europe to Maryland about 1720. 
Carter enthusiastically recomm.xied it, for it vegetated in winter like wheat, 
afforded a rich hay in June, and was “very agreeable to all sorts of Cattle.” 

In the spring of 1762 Carter also informed the Society that he had 
received their shipment of olives and had divided them among the mem- 
bers of his committee with the request that each try to raise olive trees. 
It seems an experiment in the raising of olives was already in progress 
in Virginia, for during the next year Carter sent to the Society a sample 
from the colony which it pronounced to be “much less than the Lucca 
olives” in quality.” 

In response to a request of Wyche, Carter described more fully in 1762 
the white tar he had mentioned in an earlier letter to the Society. It was, 
he wrote, “an accidental discovery.” He had decided to call it a white tar 
because there were already in the colony two darker kinds common or 
black tar, made from scorched knots of pine, and green tar, made from trees 
barked at a proper season ten feet above the ground with a list of bark left 
on the north side. These trees were in a few months enriched with resinous 
matter, which was refined and was fairly satisfactory. The black tar in con- 
trast was entirely useless in cordage because it was “impregnated with fiery 
particles.” 

The white tar was best for cordage. It was free from objectionable 
particles because it was made without bringing the tar in contact with the 
fuel. After a regular kiln had been built for the resinous material, a ditch 
was made all around it two feet deep, and an opening was left that con- 
nected the inside of the kiln with the ditch. Then brush wood was piled 
on the kiln and burned until by its heat all the tar had run off. This was 
also the method used to extract the oil of cedar and so the white tar might 
appropriately be called oil of pine, Carter declared. Besides its excellence 
in the making of cordage, it was, he claimed, “an Admirable pectoral.” 

Turning his attention to other medicinal plants he had not previously 
mentioned, Carter then wrote about the sweet gum, American-ipecac or 
Indian physic, “Black gound Tree,” and “our Jallup.” 


37Charles Carter’s letter May 28, 1762, received September 28, 1762, Guard Book, II, No. §2. 
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He thought that gum extracted from the sweet gum tree appeared to be 
the balsam of Tolu.*' Carter thus compared the extract of the sweet gum 
to a fragrant reddish-brown or yellowish-brown semisolid or solid balsam 
obtained from a South American tree. The South American variety still 
is used as a stomachic, a stimulating expectorant, an antiseptic, and a flavor- 
ing for cough syrups. Like it, Carter wrote, the sweet gum balsam 
was vastly beneficial in all catarrhs and fluxes. Sweet gum wood, he pointed 
out incidentally, was valuable for all “inside work” meaning presumably 
for interior woodwork and furnitures. 

In regard to the American-ipecac, he wrote, “We have also a species 
of the Ipeacuacana growing wild in our woods which when cultivated is 
equally strong and Efficatious as that used in Britain.”” Literally ipeca- 
cuanha means a small, roadside emetic plant. The variety Carter men- 
tioned is evidently a herbacious perennial that belongs to the native spe- 
cies of the rose family. It is still commonly known as American-ipecac 
or Indian physic.® 

In describing the qualities of the “Black gound Tree,” Carter declared 
“there is likewise in our Mountains Trees whose bark and leaves resemble 
much the Quinquina or Jesuits bark. It bears a Cone and was discovered 
by the Indians under the name of the Black gound [gowned] Tree by 
which I suppose they mean the Romish Missionaries and commonly take 
it for fevers and agues; and in obstinate Quarterns, when the Jesuits bark 
has failed, a cure has been performed by giving it in the same Manner. 
It grows among Rocks to the size of a Midling Man’s Body by insinuating 
its Roots through the clifts of the Rocks, its branches are horizontal dimin- 
ishing toward the top so as to form a beautious Connical head. The bark 
when gathered green smells extremely strong.” 

In Carter’s description of the medicinal uses of this tree “Quarterns” 
is evidently a reference to quartan malarial fever, in which the paroxyms 
occur approximately every seventy-two hours. It is not as virulent as the 
malign tertian fevers, which are sometimes ca!led aestivo-autumnal (or 
black-water) fever. 

e i npnty spelling is “Tolor,” Charles Carter to Peter Wyche, April 10, 1762, Guard Book, 
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Carter's “Black gound Tree” bears no resemblance to the marsh elder, 
which is often called in the United States the “Jesuit Bark.’ 

Carter also mentioned a “tree” that was “called by the upper inhabi- 
tants allspice.” Presumably this was the wild allspice which grows in 
the woods of Virginia, though it is an aromatic shrub or bush rather than 
a tree. Carter claimed for it no commercial or medicinal value. ; 

Carter's “Jallup” was probably the root of pokeweed, for William Byrd II 
wrote in 1708 “there is a Paper of a Root which I think very like Jalop, 
we call the plant here Poke.” After having examined Byrd’s sample, his 
correspondent, Sir Hans Sloane, informed him they were not the same. 

Originally the term “jalup” was used solely to designate the purgative 
tuberous root of a Mexican plant or the powder made from it. Dr. Wynd- 
ham B. Blanton found that jalup was a favorite medicine among eighteenth- 
century Virginians.” 

Concerning “Pot Ash” Carter wrote: “I must also add that the Refuse 
or Trash from our Tobacco Crops & the succers that grow after the Crop 
is housed, would properly managed, afford a considerable quanty of the 
best Pot Ash, of which I convinced Mr. Thomas Stevens some time ago, 
& on his application the sum of £100 was voted by the General Assembly 
to Erect a Furnace & process a quantity of Tobacco Ashes in order to his 
making a publick Experiment, which by some difference with the Ministry 
he was prevented [from] carrying on, & for which he by Letter made an 
Apology and last Summer came in Person to Excuse himself, and as he 
was under such difficulties & the great quantity of trash Tobacco saved, 
made use of before his Return for Manure, no Steps are taken according 
to his Method; and we have at this time [c. 1760] only one Work for 
making Pearl Ashes that I know off: It gives me great concern that any 
thing should happen to prevent so beneficial a Work; whether his im- 
prudent Resentment may not exasperate the Ministry so much against 
him as to lose this Advantage to Great Britain & this Colony, Time can 
only show.” 

Carter's reference to Steven’s experience may be regarded as evidence 
of the strict, retarding control exercised by the British ministry over the 
development of manufacturing in Virginia. 

46Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language (second edition, Springfield, 
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In the quoted passage from Carter's letter, Carter wrote about “Pot 
Ash” and “Pearl Ashes.” Pearl ashes were refined from pot ash. Usually 
pearl ashes were made from wood ashes, except the ashes of pine or chestnut, 
by leaching the ashes and boiling the resulting lye into a brown salt, which 
was impure potassiur carbonate or ordinary pot ash. The brown substance 
was then remelted and refined to make pearl ashes, a white substance. 
A cord of wood yielded from three to five pounds of pearl ashes.” 

Se-mingly pearl ashes were produced for the export trade only in small 
quantities, despite the efforts of Carter. Only seven casks were exported 
from the upper District of James River between October 25, 1765, and 
October 25, 1766, while none had been shipped from that district in the 
two pievious years.” 

When the British government disallowed Virginia’s Two Penny Act 
of 1758, Carter indignantly protested to the Premium Society of London 
that the act had been necessary. “We hope,” he continued, “as we shall 
use every Measure in our Power to promote Arts & Manufactures in this 
Infant Colony, that we may rise in Reputation, and shortly convince your 
Board that we the least Deserve the Reflections cast on us by the Right 
Reverd. the Lord Bishop of London, and restore us to our Ancient Con- 
stitution; which at present we are deprived of by the most unjust Charges 
exhibited against us by the cruel Misrepresentation of some avaricious 
Clergymen who to Enrich themselves would have involved our Country 
in Ruin. I can with great Truth affirm, We stand in point of Loyalty, 
in Rank with the most dutiful Subjects, and poor as we are, have exerted 
ourselves during the Course of this ruinous War [the French and Indian] 
beyond our Abilities, which we hope will soon be made appear by our 
Agent Edwd. Montague Esqr. I have sent Mr. Wyche two Pamphlets 
in answer to the Charge of the Clergy, & hope from a serious consideration 
of them, their false clamour will fall to the Ground.” 

The two pamphlets Charles Carter sent probably were Landon Carter’s 
A Letter to the Right Reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of London 
(1759) and Richard Bland’s A Letter to the Clergy of Virginia . . . (1760). 
Thomas Sherlock was the Bishop of London. Having accepted the Rev- 
erend John Camm’s statements on behalf of the Virginia clergy as to 
conditions in Virginia, he had charged the General Assembly of Virginia 
with virtual treason and intentional disle ilty to the king. As a result 
Lieutenant Governor Fauquier had beer. instricted by the home govern- 
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ment not to consent to any bill passed by the General Assembly that would 
expire in less than two years. By making laws of short duration the Gen- 
eral Assembly had prevented them from being vetoed by the British Privy 
Council. The Reverend Dr. George MacLaren Brydon, a distinguished 
authority on the Established Church in colonial Virginia, describes the 
conditions in the colony more in the terms of planter Carter than of 
preacher Camm.* 

The Premium Society of London encouraged the colony to diversify 
its economy. In 1761 Wyche informed Carter that the membership of 
the Society was composed of not less than 200 of the nobility and gentry, 
whose actual subscription amounted to 4,000 Guineas to be given for the 
advancement and encouragement of all things that “promote the Grandeur 
and Welfare of England.”* It was especially interested in encouraging in 
Virginia the production of wines, hemp, fisheries and fish oil, saltpetre, 
and potash. Interest was also shown in Carter’s white tar and in foreign 
grapes, roots, plants, or herbs that would vegetate in England as turnips 
did for the first four months of the year, thus furnishing additional green 
feed for the livestock. 

Concerning wines, Carter's winter grape wine aroused the most specu- 
lation among members of the Premium Society, none of whom had ever 
heard of such a variety. Some thought it was a sweet wine. Others were 
of the opinion it must be of the Rhenish sort. Wyche believed a good 
market could be found in England, if it were of the latter kind, for German 
wines were in vogue there. 

He reminded Carter that the French used their inferior grapes for mak- 
ing brandy and wondered if it would not be wise for Virginia to pursue 
the same policy. More money could be kept in the colony, he pointed 
out, if the Virginians would use a native brandy as a substitute for rum 
and arrack. Surely the slaves could be supplied more cheaply with an 
inferior native brandy than with foreign rum. 

Wyche did not want Carter to conclude from his correspondence that he 
was “an advocate for spiritous Liquors.” They should be used only in 
cases of necessity. “The Abuse of them,” he declared, “is much to be 
Condemned and Not to be tolerated in any Kingdom whatever.”” 

Returning to the grape culture later, Wyche declared the planting of 
European grapes in America was formerly a scheme of a man whose name 

— eS MacLaren Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church and the Political Conditions under which 
it Grew, II (Philadelphia, 1952), 288-320. 
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he seems to have designated by the initials MIA. Wyche had never heard 
that he had succeeded, and believed he had failed because he farmed his 
vineyards in the European manner. Since French grapes grew in the lati- 
tude of 46 to 47 degrees and Virginia was situated ten degrees farther south, 
the heat in Virginia was considerably greater and must have altered the 
nature of the wine, as in the case of the wines of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The grapes growing on the Cape of Good Hope had originally been brought 
from Burgundy and Champagne. Besides, Virginia was flat and the soil 
rich, two bad conditions for wine grapes. 

Wyche suggested the vine would probably thrive better in Virginia if 
it were allowed to grow into a tree, for the tree top would protect it with 
a canopy from drought and violent heavy rains, which would burst the 
fruit if the European form of stake-vineyards was used. It was known in 
time of great drought, he said, that the vine would feed on the juice of 
its own grapes so hastily, if it was cut back, that it drew the juice from 
the grapes and no wine could t.zen be made from them. If orange and lime 
trees grew in Virginia, as he had been informed, they could be used to 
provide a canopy, since there was nothing noxious to the vine in the 
effluvia of those trees. If those trees were not available, the Virginians 
should search the woods for the trees the vine naturally provided for itself. 

He promised to send to Virginia at the proper season cuttings of the 
Burgundy, Champagne, Claret, and Spanish grapes. He had already 
shipped to Alexander Garden, of South Carolina, who was the famous 
botanist, but not the minister,” slips of the Zant and Tokay grapes. Wyche 
had been advised that they had arrived safely and in a vegetating condition. 
Furthermore, he had spoken to a Mr. Forrester for some of the Zant grapes 
from Piedmont, for he had found it was high treason to obtain cuttings 
from Zant iself. These cuttings he would send as soon as convenient. Mr. 
Frye, a gentleman from Antigua, had informed him that the grapes of 
Antigua were better than those of Spain and that cuttings could be ob- 
tained from that island without difficulty. Wyche, therefore, suggested that 
Carter order them directly, thus saving time.* 

In 1762 Carter wrote that he had 1,800 vines in his vineyard but 
doubted if he would make more than one hogshead of wine because of 
the severity of the summer drought.® Like his contemporaries, he did not 
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know certain parasites in eastern North America were destroying the roots 
of the European grape vines.” 

In 1763 Wyche proposed ingrafting to the Virginians as a means of 
improving their native grapes (as well as their peaches and wild olives). 
He explained in detail how the grafting was done with grafts taken from 
the vine itself and grafted upon the same individual vine from which they 
were taken, an operation that would have to be repeated with the grafted 
portions of the vine three years before the grapes would reach a high 
quality. This method of improving grapes had been used as early as two 
thousand years ago according to Columella, Wyche reminded them. Wyche 
also stated that Colonel Colleton, owner of a large plantation in Carolina, 
claimed he had found a good wine grape there, which may have been 
Wyche’s way of hinting that the Virginians might use it for ingrafting. 
Possibly Colleton’s variety was the scuppernong, though one cannot be 
certain. 

Wyche was offering sound advice to the Virginians when he recom- 
mended ingrafting. Many improvements in grapes and other fruits have 
been made by the use of this process. Had he proposed cross-grafting of 
the grape vines of Europe on American stocks, which were resistant to 
indigenous root parasites, a wine industry might have been started in 
colonial Virginia. From native wild northern fox grapes eventually came 
the Concord, Eaton, Moore’s Early, and Worden grapes. The European 
grape ultimately entered into the production of many American hybrids, 
such as Delaware, Catawba, Brighton, and Niagara. The summer grape 
that grows wild from Virginia southward has been developed into popular 
varieties for wine making, such as Cynthiana and Norton. Muscadine 
grapes, which also are native to the Southeastern States, have proved resistant 
to disease and are vigorous growers. 

Wyche discussed, moreover, methods of clearing wine. The lees in wine 
could be precipitated by pouring brandy in it, by cooling it either in a 
cellar or with salt, or by throwing wood shavings and saw dust into the 
cask, which was the method used by the French in clearing Burgundy 
so that it could be sold for old wine within a few months if mixed with 
a wine of superior age. 

Despite all these efforts Virginians exported to Great Britain in the 
fiscal year of 1768 only 13 tons and 135 gallons of wine, certainly not a 
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very impressive quantity. In the same year, Virginians imported 396,580 
gallons of rum from overseas and an additional 78,264 gallons from North 
American colonies.” 

As for hemp, the Premium Society of London allotted 700 pounds to 
be bestowed on those who cultivated it in America. Wyche thought all the 
hemp the Colonies could produce would be used in New England, where 
shipbuilding was “very great.” Even though none was directly shipped to 
England, the whole empire would benefit, he reasoned, because an increase 
in the supply anywhere in the empire would help to free the British navy 
from its dependence upon Russian hemp. It was computed, he stated, that 
Britain was paying to Russia £740,000 annually for hemp and other naval 
stores. Therefore, the Premium Society had al-o granted 500 pounds to 
encourage the growth of hemp in the United Kingdom. No Englishman 
could approve of the British fleets being under the control of a Russian 
monarch, he said. The English had already seen too much of that con- 
dition during the conflict in progress—the French and Indian War.® 
Despite Wyche’s prediction that America would produce no hemp for 
exportation, Virginia did later export some hemp to Great Britain, 212 
tons in 1768 for instance.” 

Wyche presumed the hemp in America, like that in England, had 
originally come from Russia. He described the English variety as growing 
to a height of six feet, adding that the Premium Society intended to try 
to improve it by obtaining seeds of a species that grew to twelve feet ir. 
Lombardy. 

In Wyche’s opinion, the export of herring and other fish taken along 
the coast of Virginia might be made the basis for a profitable trade with 
the West Indies. Besides, the oil of such fish should be of great usefulness 
in Virginia if a process could be devised of “edulcorating” it. Carter would 
be sent an authentic account of an experiment the Society was conducting 
along these lines, if it made a useful discovery. Perhaps fish oil would 
become highly important to staple manufactures and a useful illuminating 
fuel for the lamps of Virginia.© 

The fishing industry of Virginia did not become an immediate success. 
In the fiscal year 1768 only 54 kegs and 465 barrels of fish (pickled) were 
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exported, all to the British and foreign West Indies. No mention was 
made of fish oil. 

Concerning saltpetre, Wyche declared a premium of 200 pounds had 
been advertised to encourage its manufacture. A saltpetre plant erected 
in Chelsea at considerable cost was not furnishing a sufficient quantity. 
Besides, its price was too high. Britain’s main supply of the commodity 
was still being imported at an excessively high rate from Bengal by the 
East Indian Company, which was under a contract with the British govern- 
ment to keep it supplied. In Wyche’s opinion, the company desired to 
get rid of its contract and the government wanted tv obtain its saltpetre 
at less cost.®” 

Carter sent Wyche, in 1762, a sample of saltpetre made in Virginia 
by an illiterate, poverty-stricken, old man, Jeremiah Brown, who had been 
developing his process for ten years, whenever he could spare the time 
from the daily labor required to maintain his large family. Because of his 
poverty, Brown had used only two or three pots and a few dishes. Yet he 
had extracted small crystal shoots of saltpetre, “the Size of Tobacco Pipe 
stems,” from the sources available in Virginia. Carter claimed the sources 
were the litter from “any Houses used for Tobacco, Horses & Cattle. . . .All 
north sides of Hills & old worn out lands covered with Bushes.” A small 
quantity of this saltpetre made all sorts of fish “as red as salmon.” It also 
burned well, according to Carter, who urged the Premium Society to set 
Brown up in business by giving him needed financial support.” 

W. Lewis, of Kingston, and S. More tested the Virginia saltpetre and 
reported their findings to the Premium Society. Lewis conducted nine 
experiments and came to the conclusion, “That greatest part of the Virginia 
salt is perfect nitre, or composed of nitrous acid and vegetable alcali; ‘That 
it contains also a considerable quantity of a salt, composed of the same acid 
and some other basis in part earthy, but not calcarous: and that great part 
of this heterogene salt, but not the whole, becomes nitre on being sup- 
plied with a vegetable alcaline basis.” 

Lewis's descriptive expression “composed of nitrous acid and vegetable 
alcali,” would be expressed in modern chemical terminology as potassium 
nitrate (KNO;), which is the original saltpetre used in gunpowder. By 
experimentation he found that it exploded well when mixed with charcoal 
in the proportions of ten to three and in other proportions also. He elimi- 


nated the possibility of the compound being the “mineral alcali,” that is 
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sodium nitrate (NaNO;), by burning it. It did r >t “yield a yellow flame.” 
By adding a filtered solution of chalk to pure aqua fortis (nitric acid) and 
mixing them with a filtered solution of Virginia nitre he determined that 
the Virginia salt contained no “vitriolated tartar,” for the whole mixture 
remained limpid, without the least cloudiness. By adding vitriol (sulphuric 
acid) to a filtered solution of the nitre, he tested for a “calcarious” or calcium 
base. Had calcium been present it would have combined with the vitriol 
and precipitated as a salt. Instead, the solution became only slightly cloudy, 
which Lewis attributed to the extraneous substance in the saltpetre. Lewis 
also detected evidence of such a substance as a residue after the burning 
or exploding of the saltpetre. Because of an insufficient supply he did not 
attempt to determine the percentage of pure nitre in the mixture.” 

More's experiments consisted mainly of comparing the Virginia saltpetre 
with the common saltpetre of England. He found it was equal to the 
English saltpetre in quality and that the gunpowder he made with it in the 
proportions of 18 of nitre, 3 of powdered charcoal, and 3 of sulphur was as 
good as gunpowder he made when English nitrate was substituted. Neither, 
however, was as good as manufactured gunpowder, which More attrib- 
uted to the superiority of mixing in the factory rather than any inferiority 
in the saltpetre.” 

The Premium Society shared with the Virginia Committee the infor- 
mation it obtained when it revived the use of “the obsolete Chemical Fluid 
of Mr. Ambrose Godfrey for the speedy extinction of fires either in Houses 
or on Board of Ships by Suffocation & Explosion.” An experiment in this 
method of firefighting was carried on successfully in the presence of some 
of the royal family and a huge crowd in Marylebone Fields on May 19, 
1761. The Premium Society ordered a pamphlet to be prepared on the 
subject for distribution and promised to send a copy to Carter.” 

After seeing a published list of the bounties offered by the Premium 
Society, Charles Dick, a Virginian, sought to claim a premium by sub- 
mitting a record which showed he had shipped a total of 133 casks and 
10 hogsheads of pearl ash from Fredericksburg to England via named ves- 
sels between 1757 and 1761 inclusively. He stated he had manufactured 
it at a great expense and with difficulty.” 


69W, Lewis, “Experiments on Virginia Nitre,” Kingston, July 8, 1763, Guard Book, VII, No. 


110, Experiments 1-9. 

70S. More, “Examination of Crystallized Virginia Nitre,” Guard Book, VII, No. 111. 

71Peter Wyche t Charles Carter, May 30, 1761, Guard Book, VI, No. 49, pp. [5-6]; Gordon 
Goodwin, “Ambrose Godfre tionary of National Biogrephy, VII, 30-31. 

72Charles Dick to [The Sciety], Fred Fredericksburg, Virginia, June 22, 1762, Guard Book, VII, 
No. 15. 
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He thought potash could be made in large quantities, bu: the method 


was not generally known in Virginia. Proper equipment was not always 
available, and the planters were often not interested in saving and selling 
their wood ashes. Dick then described a process of manufacture which he 
could use if he could only obtain a copper ladle and an iron rod a little 
longer than the depth of the iron pot, flattened at one end in the manner of 
a broad chisel for scraping frequently the bottom of the pot when the lye 
began to thicken. 

Dick felt some real progress was being made in the production of hemp 
and the manufacture of cordage. He took a dim view of the progress 
in wine making, but believed profitable vineyards could be cultivated upon 
the mountain sides and limestone lands of Virginia. Silk was raised only 
by a few as a curiosity. Sturgeons abounded but a good receipt for pickling 
them was needed; also a market. The planters had no raisin grapes or olive 
trees with which to experiment. Scammony and opium poppies should also 
be sent for a trial. He claimed abundant cobalt deposits were in the back 
country of Virginia but too far from navigation to bring the ore to 
market.” 

Certainly the correspondence between the Premium Society and the 
Virginia Committee helped to promote economic diversification in Vir- 
ginia even though none of the projects discussed ever developed into a 
major crop or dominant industry of the colony. Hemp and cordage became 
important. Significant experiments were undertaken in the making of 
pearl ash and saltpetre. A greater knowledge was obtained about grapes 
and their culture. It was realized more fully that the development of the 
fisheries depended upon a better quality of salt, better methods of pickling, 
an improved process for refining the fish oil, and a good market. Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of tar were worthwhile. The medicinal qualities 
of herbs needed further investigation. It became more apparent that the 
silk industry and certain other proposed undertakings would fail. 

In 1763 the Royal Society of Arts awarded a gold medal to Carter “for 
care and industry to promote in Virginia the purposes of this Society in 
the British colonies.” Such recognition had its disadvantages, however. 
In June of the same year, after Governor Fauquier and Colonel Thornton 
had been appointed to the Committee to fill vacancies, a letter was read 
from Wyche in which Charles Carter “was the Heroe.” This caused so 
much jealousy in the Committee according to Charles's letter to his brother, 

73Charles Dick to [The Society], Virginia, enclosure with letter of June 22, 1762, Guard Book, 


VII, No. 16. 
74Hudson and Luckhurst, The Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1954, p. 154. 
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Landon, that “they did not take any notice of the Honour done them by 
the society and all my endeavours were little regarded. Colo. Thornton 
and Colo. Tayloe can inform you I shalt for the Future give them very little 
trouble and carry on the whole correspondence myself. They did not vouch- 
safe to give me any instructions.” 

Indirectly, the correspondence may have kept the attention of the plant- 
ers more constantly focused upon the need of economic diversification 
along lines that were more readily available. Many planters turned to wheat, 
corn, peas and beans, and livestock, as their chief money crop after the 
French and Indian War, including George Washington and Robert Carter 
of Nomini Hall. In 1768 Virginia exported overseas over 500,000 bushels 
of corn, nearly 45,000 bushels of peas and beans, nearly 15,000 barrels of 
bread and flour, more than 130,000 bushels of wheat, approximately 7,200 
barrels of beef, pork, and hams, 13,255 bushels of oats, and 2,700 pounds 
of indigo. Lumbering and wood products were also important, with over- 
seas exports in 1768 being in excess of 105,000 hoops, at least 15,000 feet 
of oars, more than 615,000 feet of plank and scantling (not including over 
52,000 feet of timber pine), and 23,333 barrels of pitch, tar, and turpentine. 
The iron industry was also on the march with an exportation of 585 tons 
of iron bars and 854 tons of pig iron. Only about 42,000 hogsheads of 
tobacco were exported, well below the nearly 60,000 hogsheads Carter esti- 
mated as being exported annually eight years earlier.” But, despite prog- 
ress in diversification, Virginia’s exportation of tobacco exceeded 60,000 
hogsheads in the early 1770's, 65,208 hogsheads were exported in the 
fiscal year between October 25, 1771 and October 25, 1772, and 69,587 
hogsheads were shipped in the following fiscal year.” Tobacco alone 
represented over seventy-five percent of the total value of goods exported 
from Virginia and Maryland in 1775.” 


75Charles Carter, Sr., of Cleve to Landon Carter, Cleve, June 3, 1763, Sabine Hall Papers, 
University of Virginia Library. 

7The Wentworth-Woodhouse Muniments, No. R61-6. 

71The Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), November 19, 1772, p. 2, November 11, 1773, p. 2. 

78Meyer Jacobstein, The Tobacco Ind in the United States (Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law of Columbia University, XXVI, New York, 1907), p. 28. 
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WILLIAM BENSON AND CAPTAIN ELIAS EDMONDS’ 
COMPANY OF ARTILLERY AT YORKTOWN 


Edited by Lenora HiccinsorHam Sweeny* 


Wuue a resident of Wilkes County, Georgia, Sarah Benson, widow of William Ben- 
son, a soldier in the Revolution, applied under the Act of February 3, 1853, for a 
pension which was granted March 11, 1853. She died June 30, 1854.! 

In the application for a pension Mrs. Benson, whose maiden name was Sarah 
Seale, declared that she was the widow of William Benson, whom she married in 
Prince William County, Virginia, September 17, 1786. He had enlisted from Cul- 
peper or Prince William County, Virginia, about 1777 and served three years. Benson 
died in April 1834. As proof of his service, his widow sent several documents includ- 
ing part of an autobiographical sketch made by Benson and a roster of the company 
with which he served at the siege of Yorktown. 

Some punctuation has been added for clarity in making the transcription. 


This is to Certify that William Benson a Soldier in Colo. Marshalls* Reg- 
ment of artillery have due him from the State of Virginia one Coate one 
Vest one pr. Breeches Two Shirts Two pr. Stockings Two pr. Shoes 
& one hatt. 


Yancey Lipscomb Capt. Lt. U. S. A. 


Richmond Sept. 5th. 1780 


William Benson was Born in the year 1759 17 day September. I lived 
with my farther and mother for six years happy anuf [enough] then my 
Father took sick and died in the year 1765. I lived with my mother one or 
two years, then my mother took me and Carried me up the Country to my 
Fathers Sister Molley Miller. I wood not stay their. She took me to my 
uncle porters then. the Boys got me out in the woods to make whips, when 
we come back my mother was gone. I hollowd and cried aplenty. in the 
fall she come to see me and broat [brought] uncle John Seal with her and 
I never have seen her since. she took sick soon after and died about three 
years after my farther died about the year 1768. I lived with my uncle 
porter until I was 18 years old, then I Enlisted for three years. that was the 


*Mrs. Sweeny, for years a researcher in the field of genealogy, divides her time between New 
York and Virginia. 

Revolutionary War Pension of Sarah Benson, widow of William Benson, W 5218, National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. 

2Thomas Marshall (1730-1802), father of Chief Justice John Marshall, was colonel of the 3rd 
Virginia Regiment of the Continental Line and then of the Virginia State Regiment of Artillery. 
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twenty fourth of August 1777. we went to little york. their we staid util 
the next fall. I was taken sick in march and was sent to the horspittle at 
Williamsburgh, me and william Waddel, mason wats, peter Hitt. the last 
of may Waddel went down to york again with me. I continued sick and 
we all got the ague and fevour and we got furlows and went home until we 
got well. then we went back again. we had the’ in the time that was 1778. 
in 79 we staid at york town. in the Spring we was ordered up to Williams- 
burgh to march to Charlestown, that was 1780. Charlstown was taken be- 
fore we got their. we went about until our time was out that 24 august. 
The 29 day of September We began the seage at york and the 17 day of 
october they com to A Capatelation and the 19 day they Marchd out and 
laid down their armes. 
In the year 1781 Lord Cornwalles became A prisoner. 


Elias Edmonds Capt of Company U S Atil[lery]* Dead 
Samuel Blackwill Leutennant Dead 


Vallentine Leach William Waddle 
george leach Sener Jacob gipson 
george leach Juner Joshua drummond 
James Jones Joshua kennard 
John Porter Dead James kennard 
Hendley More Dead John thornton dead 
ter moore Reubin thornton 
William kibble Thos. Jett dead 
James May Dead John hammonds 35 
Joseph Weedon Daniel Cornwel 
george bullet Dead Benjamin piper dead 
Enoch Smith Dead William Haney 
William Benson Enoch foley 
John Mcall Dead Andrew Smith 
James Mclannaham thomas hudnal 
James Boothe thomas White 
John Ridley Dead Zachariah tayler 43 
John ares William Rice 44 


Bennet Wats 


3Several words were apparently omitted here by mistake when Benson was making his fair 


“PF dmonds’ Command, Artillery was raised in 1780 for the defense of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia under Colonel Thomas Marshall. It took part in a Southern expedition in April and 
May 1780. (John H. Gwathmey, Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution . . . Rich- 
mond, 1938, p. 860.) 
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Mason Wats 
Joseph Markwill 
Peter Hitt 

Nathen Holtzclaw Dead 
Benjamin utterback 
William higgins 
John higgins 26 


[Endorsed] This is a list of our Army Colonel Edmonds Artillary at york 
town 

William Benson his hand 

John hammends his hand 

Elias Edmonds Cirnal [Colonel] 


I live in hopes this world 

Poor Dear Colonel Edmonds the last time I Seed him was at Fauquier court 
house and we drank som grog together for the last time that I ever Seed him 
in this world or ever Shall again. he is gone to the other world. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED SKETCH OF JAMES MADISON 
BY JAMES K. PAULDING 


Edited by L. Kercuam* 


On April 28, 1815, President James Madison appointed James K. Paulding 
secretary of a newly created Board of Navy Commissioners. According 
to Paulding’s own account of the appointment, Madison was anxious to 
find a government position for Paulding because of the vigorous patriotism 
displayed by the latter in his satirical writings and tracts in response to 
attacks on the United States by English controversialists.' Paulding thus 
lived in Washington during the last two years of the Madison adminis- 
tration, and became one of the favorites of the President, who was approach- 
ing retirement. Paulding wrote in glowing, if somewhat vain terms, of 
his attachment to Madison’s circle: “The great men here seem disposed 
to treat me with considerable respect, and I have several times made 
the President laugh in a manner altogether unbecoming a great man.... 
This same Chief Magistrate is a confounded sensible fellow, and talks about 
every thing like a professor. He is generally grave, but of an evening 
when the business of the day is done, he loves to talk about this that and 
the other thing, and enjoys a joke hugely— . . . The other day I dined there. 
The old squire was in a good humour, and gave us some famous Claret and 
Champagne; whereupon Speaker Clay, the little plump Vice-President 
Gaillard, and General Mason, and I, did get as it were a little beyond 
the line of gravity becoming great statesmen.” 

As the sketch printed below indicates, Paulding accompanied the Madi- 
sons on their final journey from Washington, and then had a long visit 
with them the following summer at Montpelier, the ex-President’s country 
seat near Orange, Virginia. It is principally this visit that Paulding chron- 
icles in the sketch, which was not written until many years after Madison’s 
death. Correspondence between the two men, ranging from a discussion of 
past and present public affairs to personal exchanges about their respective 
private interests, continued for nearly two decades after the visit in the 


*Dr. Ketcham is an editor of the Papers of James Madison. 

ISee especially Paulding’s The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan by 
Hector Bull-Us (New York and oy 1812); The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle... (New 
York and Philadelphia, 1813); and The United States and England: Being a Reply to the Criti- 
cism on Inchiquin's Letters, Contained in the Quarterly Review for January, 1814 (Philadelphia, 
1815). 

2James K. Paulding to Henry Brevoort, Jr., February 1816, quoted in William I. Paulding, 
Literary Life of James K. Paulding (New York, 1867), pp. 73-74- 
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summer of 1818. ! hus, Paulding developed a considerable personal ac- 
quaintance with Madison, to which he added a study of the public events in 
which Madison had participated. It was Paulding’s intention to write 
a biography of Madison, which, along with his work on Washington and 
other of the founding fathers, he hoped would serve as an intimate history 
of the nation. To further this goal, he corresponded with Madison about 
the leaders of the Revolution, and stimulated Madison to set down an 
account of his own life.* Although Paulding received the fullest codperation 
from Madison while the ex-President lived, and also had the confidence 
and support of Mrs. Madison after her husband's death, he found it neces- 
sary to abandon the project in 1837.4 

This sketch of Madison, which appears to be the only literary result 
of Paulding’s long interest in Madison's life, has a notable history of its 
own. Paulding’s reference in the sketch to his own experience in Martin 
Van Buren’s cabinet (1838-1841), and the general impression throughout 
that he wrote the sketch in his old age, would suggest that it was written 
within ten or fifteen years of Paulding’s death in 1860. If a reference by 
Paulding’s son in the last paragraph could be relied upon, the sketch would 
appear to have been written before Dolley Madison's death in 1849. The first 
thing known of it is that it was sent to William Cabell Rives by Gouverneur 
Kemble sometime between 1855 and 1867, when Rives was working on 
his biography of Madison.* When Rives died without finishing his work, 
the sketch, along with the large mass of papers he had gathered for the 
task, were put away with Rives’ own papers, and have become available 
to scholars only in the last twenty years. 

More interesting than the physical history of the document, however, 
is the story of the last paragraph of the sketch. In the original manuscript, 
the final paragraph is written on a different, smaller-sized paper than the 
other nine pages, and is in a strikingly different hand. There can be little 
doubt that this closing tribute to James and Dolley Madison was written 


3See Paulding to Madison, March 6, 1831 (University of Rochester Library) and Madison 
to Paulding, April 1831 Cowned by Mr. Henry N. Flynt of Greenwich, Connecticut) and Janu- 
ary 1832 CLibrary of Congress), for an account of Paulding’s plans and Madison's assistance 
to him. 

4Paulding to Payne Todd, May 24, 1837, University of Virginia Library. Paulding indicated 
that the pressure of work connected with his “public station” was his reason for giving up the 
biographical effort. Since at that time he was Navy agent in New York, a post he had held for 
thirteen years, it is difficult to see why its duties suddenly became an interference with his liter- 
ary work. Paulding did not become of the Navy in Van Buren’s cabinet until a year 


ter. 
5The sketch, along with other materials forwarded to Rives, is now in Box 153 of the William 
C. Rives Collection, Library of oa. Rives has written this note on one of the covering 
sheets: “The enclosed papers kindly forwarded to me by Mr. Gouverneur Kemble of New York, 
with the approbation ana concurrence of Mr. Paulding’s son.” 
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by William Irving Paulding, quite likely with the thought in mind that his 
father should not have neglected to eulogize the manner of Madison’s 
death and the sterling character of his widow. Thus, the sketch as it is 
printed is principally the work of James K. Paulding, but contains a gratui- 
tous conclusion by his son. If other proof were needed, one could surmise 
from the stilted, flowery language of the last paragraph, which is in sharp 
contrast to the crisp, direct style of the rest of the sketch, that it was not 
written by the elder Paulding. Perhaps knowingly, in William Cabell 
Rives the younger Paulding picked a perfect collaborator in the mid-nine- 
teenth-century practice of adding notes of Victorian propriety to writings 
which were felt to need it. Rives was so prone to this activity that it can 
be imagined he would have added just such a paragraph if he had not been 
beaten to the draw by William Irving Paulding. 

The sketch, entitled “Our Presidents” by Paulding, perhaps indicating 
that it was thought of by him as part of a larger work, is here printed in 
full from the original in the William Cabell Rives Collection in the Library 


of Congress. 


Our Presidents 


I never saw Washington or Jefferson. They were before my time. The 
Elder Adams I once saw at Quincy. He was then a mere wreck, and had 
outlived his mind. With Mr. Madison I was well acquainted. He hon- 
oured me with his friendship, till the latest moments of his life, & one of 
his last acts was to sit up in his bed, a few weeks before his death, for the 
likeness by Durand which is now in my possession.’ There is among my 
Books a copy of the Federalist, which he gave me in which is a statement 
signed by himself, of the authors of each of the Numbers.’ I have also, 
a sketch of the principal actions & events of his Life, with particular refer- 
ences to the Documents &c containing a more detailed account of his 


6For this skillful bit of literary detective work I am indebted to Professor Ralph M. Aderman 
of the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. On July 25, 1958, Professor Aderman wrote, “I 
have checked the handwriting of page ten of Paulding’s sketch of Madison with that of William 
Irving Paulding and 2m quite sure that the same person wrote both items... the rather fine, 
slanted, almost feminine hand in [a letter of William Irving Paulding] is very similar to page 
ten [of the sketch]....I have discovered that William Irving Paulding in handling his father's 
materials was not averse to making textual changes in an effort to improve them.” Professor 
Aderman is currently preparing an edition of Paulding’s letters. See his “James Kirke Paulding 


Forgotten Letter Writer,” Manuscripts, IX (Spring 1957), 77-85, for a description of this worthy 
and much needed undertaking. 

7Two versions of this likeness now exist; one at the Century Association of New York City, 
and the other at the New-York Historical Society. 

8This volume has since disappeared from sight. In view of the debate which still goes on over 
the authorship of the Federalist, its location would be an event of some significance. 
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Public acts.? It was my intention to write his life, but various circumstances 
interfered to delay it, and I at length abandoned the attempt. 

I accompanied him in the steam Boat as far down the Potomac, as Aquia 
Creek, where his Carriage waited for him, and if ever man rejoiced sin- 
cerely in being freed from the cares of Public Life it was him. During 
the voyage he was as playful as a child; talked and jested with every body 
on board, & reminded me of a school Boy on a long vacation. The next 
Summer I visited him, according to previous arrangements, and spent some 
weeks at Montpelier, during which few visitors made their appearance, 
and I had him ali to myself. 

The Mansion at Montpelier, is situated in Orange County Virginia, at 
the foot of The South Mountain, I think it is called. The ground rises 
somewhat abruptly in the rear, and in front is a broad level field of nearly 
a mile, bounded by a Forest, beyond which at a distance of some fifteen or 
twenty miles, the view is closed by the Blue Ridge, which forms a beautiful 
termination to the wide plain. The Estate comprised about Five thousand 
Acres; the House was of Brick, consisting of a centre with a fine Doric 
Portico, and two wings, one of them appropriated to the mother of Mr. 
Madison then upwards of ninety Years of age. The old Lady seldom joined 
the family circle but took her meals by herself, and was visited every day 
by Mr. & Mrs. Madison whom I used often to accompany. She was quite 
cheerful, in full possession of her faculties, and lived-some Years after 
my visit. 

Our daily routine, with little variation, except Sundays was as follows. 
After breakfast, between seven & eight, I took my Segar and Seated myself 
on the western Portico, looking towards the Blue Ridge, while Mr. Madison 
would commence a conversation, sometimes on Public Affairs, in connexion 
with his previous Public Life, in which he spoke without reserve, & from 
which I gathered lessons of wise pxactical experience; sometimes on Literary 
and Philosophical subjects; and not infrequently — for he was a capital story 
teller — he would relate anecdotes highly amusing as well as interesting. 
He was a man of wit, relished wit in others, & his small bright blue eyes 
would twinkle most wickedly, when lighted up by some whimsical con- 
ception or exposition[?]. 

By and bye, the Horses were brought, and we set out on a tour to visit 
the different parts of the Estate where farming operations were going on. 


9A somewhat different version of this Regnery os =O taken from a retained fair copy in 


the Madison Papers at the Library of Congress, was published by Douglass Adair, ed., “Madison's 
Autobiography,” William and M Quarterly, 3rd ser., II — 1945), 191-209. The version 
sent to Paulding is now in the William C. Rives Collection at the Library of Congress, and Madi- 
son’s own notes and rough draft are in the Princeton University Library. 
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As he never encumbered himself with a servant on these occasions, it fell 
to his lot to open the Gates, which he did with a crooked stick, without 
dismounting, a feat which required no little skill. He undertook to teach 
me, and in time I acquired something of the art, but never could arrive at 
his matchless dexterity in the manoeuvres of the crooked stick. 

Mr. Madison had undertaken to substitute Beer in the room of whiskey, 
as a beverage for his slaves in Harvest time, and on one occasion, I remem- 
ber, stopt on a wheat field where they were at work to enquire how they 
liked the new drink — “O! ver fine — vere fine masser” said an old grey head 
— “but I tink a glass of whiskey vere good to make it wholesome.” He was 
excessively diverted at this supplement of the old fellow, and often made 
merry with it afterwards. On another occasion we rode to a distant part 
of the Estate bordering on the Rapidan River — I think it is called — a fero- 
cious stream, and subject to occasional inundations. There had been a very 
heavy shower the day before; the river had overflowed its banks, and covered 
two or three acres of fine meadow with gravel some inches deep, so that it 
was completely spoiled. “Why this is a bad business Tony.” said Mr. Madi- 
son. “Yes masser ver bad—ver bad indeed” — answered Tony — then 
scratching his grey head, he added with perfect simplicity, “I tell You what 
Masser — I tink The Lor amighty by and large, he do most as much harm 
as good.” 

In the course of these daily rides Mr. Madison’s conversation was var- 
ious — sometimes didactic, sometimes scientific, and at others diverging to 
lighter Topics. He excelled in Anecdote, and his memory was stored with 
good things of past times gathered in the course of long experience. He 
gave me the private history of many important transactions, from which I 
gathered that many great events arise from little causes and that as relates 
to the real motives, and moving causes of Public measures, History knows 
about as much of the past as she does of the future. I often on these occa- 
sions recalled a passage in the memoirs of Cardinal DeRetz, where he states 
himself to be totally incapable of explaining a State transaction, in his own 
Party of which he was the acknowledged head, and which happened as 
it were, under his own eyes. On this occasion he remarks with bitter con- 
tempt on those self-sufficient writers who pretend to explain the secret causes 
of every thing, when the very actors themselves are at a loss." My own 


10Tt is perhaps significant that Paulding should recall a passage from Cardinal DeRetz’s 
Memoirs as a result of conversations with James Madison. In a recently discovered commonplace 
notebook of Madison, probably made by him when he was preparing for college in Virginia, many 
of the passages copied are from the Memoirs. The original of the notebook is owned by Mr. Charles 
M. Storey of Boston, Massachusetts. 
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experience as a member of Mr. Van Buren’s Cabinet, has fully satisfied me 
that even statesmen themselves would be often puzzled to account for their 
own actions; or to select from the multiplicity of motives, that which above 
all others was most efficient in directing them. 

Many of Mr. Madison’s details were highly curious and instructive to 
a Young man, as I then was; but though I have occasionally related them 
in my family, I never considered it otherwise than a violation of hospitality 
to publish what is said in the liberal confidence of private social intercourse. 

I have always considered Mr. Madison, as emphatically the Sage of his 
time. He had not perhaps so much genius as Mr. Jefferson, but in my 
opinion his mind was more consummate and his faculties more nicely bal- 
anced than those of his predecessor, who though justly called the Great 
Apostle of Democracy, I think sometimes carried his doctrines to the verge 
of Political Fanaticism. Mr Madison had the power of condensing in his 
speeches & writings in great perfection, though he did not always exercise 
it, for such is the appetite of the People of this Country, for long speeches, 
and discussions, that they dont like to swallow the truth in an incontroverti- 
ble axiom but prefer it strongly diluted with verbiage. The last public speech 
of Mr. Madison was while a member of the Convention for framing a new 
constitution of Virginia, of which he sent me a copy. It is short, but com- 


prises a complete view of the subject, logical, clear and conclusive." 
Mr. Madison died at a great age, and one of the last acis of his Life, 
was to sit up in his Bed while Durand drew the likeness which is now 


in my possession. 


The likeness is admirable, and exhibits all the characteristic indications of 
extreme old age, venerable though to the eye, and pleasant in the con- 
templation. He died without pain and without fear. His wife is still living 
while I write, a model of all that is kind hearted, gentle, and blameless, 
in woman. I never heard her utter an unkind word, or saw her do an 
unkind act to any human being. If she was ever out of temper, it never 
appeared; and if she ever disliked any one, it only showed itself in acts 
of Kindness. 


11See Gaillard Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison (New York, 1804-1910), IX, 
358-364. 
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“PORTE CRAYON” IN THE TIDEWATER 
Edited by Ceci D. Jr.* 


In 1849 David Hunter Strother, a thirty-three-year-old Berkeley County 
artist, made his first trip into the Virginia Tidewater. As a promising 
illustrator of books he had acquired a respectable reputation in New York, 
but there was nothing in his career, past or present, to indicate that within 
half a decade he would become one of the most popular travel writers in 
America. With the exception of thirteen articles in the Martinsburg Gazette 
describing his experiences as an art student in Europe in the early 1840's, 
Strother had given no sign of literary talent or ability other than that ex- 
pected of any cultivated Virginian.’ However, training in art he did have. 
For twenty years he had studied under a succession of painters in Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Europe. Pietro Ancora, Samuel F. B. Morse, and John 
Cadsby Chapman had supervised his work, and from 1838 to 1840 he had 
traveled in the Ohio Valley as an itinerant portraitist.? If Strother thought 
of his future at all, he doubtless pictured himself as a painter of fair but not 
extraordinary facility or perhaps as a craftsman in the business of wood en- 
graving, which was of increasing importance at this period.’ Certainly 
he could not have foreseen his eventual role as a writer. 

Although Strother did not become the writer-artist “Porte Crayon” until 
1853, four years after his Tidewater tour, he did record his impressions of 
the region in a notebook under the heading “Notes of Travel in the District 
of Columbia and Lower Virginia, November, 1849.” These notes comprise 
his first efforts at describing his American travels, and in 1879 he returned 
to them in preparing his last literary essay.* It was a curious coincidence 
that the Tidewater tour was both the first and the last literary venture of 
“Porte Crayon.” Between the two versions were seventy-eight articles, most 


of which were published in the pages of Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 


*Dr. Eby is associate professor of English at Madison College. The Old South Illustrated, by 
Porte Crayon, edited with an introduction by Cecil D. Eby, Jr. (Chapel Hill, 1959) was pub- 
cl irginian in Europe 
1These European s es are li a i in my article, “A West Virginian in E : 
The deneentiathie of ‘Porte Crayon’,” West Virginia History, XIX (July 1958), 266-279. 
2At the time of his Tidewater visit Strother had painted 179 pictures, most of which were 
portraits. His check list is included in the same andl from which the following notes are taken. 
3Up to this time the most important work illustrated by Strother (whose name had appeared 
on the title page) was the Illustrated Life of General Winfield Scott (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1847 "The ahor of this book is unknown. 
“A Visit to the Shrines of Old Virginia,” Lippincott’s Magazine, XXIII (April 1879), 393-404. 
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Curiosity and pilgrimage were factors which drew David Strother to 
the lower James, but there may have been a practical motive as well. His 
cousin, novelist John Pendleton Kennedy, was planning a second edition 
of Swallow Barn, which had first appeared in 1832 and had long been 
out of print. Kennedy, always a helpful patron of young artists, admired 
the work of his kinsman and was anxious to obtain his services as illustrator. 
As the setting for the novel was the Virginia Tidewater, Strother had per- 
haps undertaken the trip to stock his mind with suitable subjects for his 
wood engravings. Certainly by March of 1851 their collaboration was 
well under way.® 

Strother could not have selected a better time for his visit, because the 
College of William and Mary was passing through the most critical period 
in its history. The more secular tone of the University of Virginia in the 

ing decades had captured many students who a century before would 
have enrolled at William and Mary, but the greatest blow had been the 
the death of President Thomas R. Dew in 1846. Under his successor, 
Robert Saunders, the college reached its nadir when the entire faculty 
resigned and only seven students registered for the term, 1848-1849.’ Not 
until Benjamin S. Ewell became president a year later did the college regain 
its stability. Some of the faculty feuds remained and were described wryly 
by Strother during his visit. Of great interest, too, is the delineation of 
Professor Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, one of the most articulate and un- 
compromising spokesmen of state sovereignty at that time. If the reader 
regrets that Strother did not record in detail Tucker's conversation, he is 
in part compensated by the portrayal of his patrician hospitality. Although 
stories about magnificent hosts are abundant in Virginia literature, Strother’s 
is one of the finest. 

The total impression of the Tidewater which Strother carried away 
with him is one of past glory and present decadence. Although the romantic 
side of his temperament fed upon the shrines of Yorktown, Jamestown, 
and Williamsburg, he did not overlook the point that at mid-century the 
area was becoming a quaint anachronism in American life. During his 
visit with the Harrisons at “Upper Brandon,” Strother in one evening 
saw a vivid example of the inefficiency of slave labor; this single lesson 
was worth any number of readings from political economists of the Hinton 

5In 1847 Kennedy bought a Strother painting and was instrumental in the sale of another 


one in Baltimore. 

6Letter from Kennedy to Strother, March 8, 1851, in the Kennedy collection, Peabody Library, 
Baltimore. 

7A roster of this class is printed in the William and Mary Quarterly, 2nd ser., IV (October 
1924), 252-253. 
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Helper stamp. The bygone grandeur of the Tidewater made its impression, 
but Strother had no doubt that the past, however grand it might have been, 
would be unable to survive against the gathering powers of what Professor 
Tucker called “shirtsleeve democracy” and “Yankee industrialism.” 

The following notes from Strother’s journal are here printed for the first 
time with the permission of their owner, Mr. D. H. Strother of Milwaukee. 
An addendum has been printed which presumably pertained to the same 
trip, because it follows the Tidewater notes a few pages later. Only once 
more prior to the war did Strother return to the Tidewater, the occasion 
being the Jamestown celebration of 1857. 


Nores or TRAVEL IN THE District oF CoLUMBIA AND 
Lower Vincinia, November, 1849. 


Arrived in Washington at night and had a moonlight view of the capital 
[sic]. The sight of that building always gives me pleasure, notwithstanding 
the criticisms which are made upon it, with more or less justice. It is cer- 
tainly a most beautiful and imposing piece of architecture. The building 
seems to want height and the centre dome is too high. From a side view 
also its contour is faultly [sic]. The front portico does not project sufficiently 
to balance the great western projection and the building has a crippled look. 
Notwithstanding these defects it is one of the most pleasing buildings in 
the world. ... Visited the paintings in the rotunda. I think Weir's the 
best — in execution and conception. Trumbull’s pieces are tame but are 
valuable on account of the portraits and costumes which are truthful, he 
being a man of those times and a spectator and assistant at some of the 
scenes. The subjects he chose were such as possesed [sic] more moral sub- 
limity than dramatic display. This moral sublimity is beyond the painter's 
art. He can only represent that which stirs the soul through the eye. Trum- 
bull’s battle pieces are his finest productions, Bunker’s Hill and Quebec. 
Chapman’s Baptism of Pocahontas is a subject better adapted to the pencil, 
but it is weak in execution and conception. Vanderlyn’s Landing of Colum- 
bus is like the performance of some youthful student, with the exception 
of some portions of drapery there is nothing in the picture even worthy 
of criticism. . . . 

Greenough’s statue of Washington is an unlucky affair. It cost the 
artist great pains and the government a great deal of money, while it has 
been the butt and laughing stock of the public. The idea of representing 
General Washington in the costume and position of a Heathen God, a 


8See his “The Jamestown Celebration,” Harper's Weekly, I (June 27, 1857), 404-406. 
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Jupiter, etc. was unfortunate for the artist. The idea that posterity will 
admire what the present age rejects is a fallacy. Posterity will in all prob- 
ability be farther from it than the present age. The sculptors of antiquity 
illustrated the mythology of their poets and people, and fashioned their 
ideals after the heroes of Olympia. They imitated and introduced nothing 
that was foreign to the feelings and prejudices of the people for whom 
they wrought. Nudity to them conveyed not the idea of disgrace and 
disgust — to the civilized races of a cold climate it does. It is not likely 
that the American people will tolerate the nudity of Greenough’s statue 
of Washington more five centuries hence than they are disposed to do now 
— unless their climate should ameliorate very much. 

To return to the rotunda. In looking at the Declaration of Independence 
by Trumbull, I remarked that there was a great difference in the coun- 
tenances of the Northern and Southern members. I was enabled to dis- 
tinguish every Southern member by his expression. The countenance of 
the Northern men had a prim Puritanical expression as did also their 
attitudes. The Southerners on the contrary had jovial generous faces, easy 
in their attitudes and of pleasing countenances. . . . 

Dined one day with Mr. G. W. Park[e] Custis —an agreeable gentleman, 
somewhat eccentric however."° Attended General Taylor's levee. Was pleased 
with the honest simple cordiality of the General's manner. I do not think 
him a great man, however. There is nothing in his manner, conversation, 
or history to warrant that supposition. 

Left Washington on Thursday in the steamer Osceola and passed Fort 
Washington, Mount Vernon, and Piney Point. The Potomac from Wash- 
ington to its mouth is a noble and beautiful river, without any highlands or 
bold promontories, yet its fine expanse of blue water studded with sails and 
covered with sea fowl, fill the mind continually with agreeable sensations. 

Arrived at Norfolk about five in the morning. In the market place and 


on the wharves of Norfolk one may see many quaint and picturesque groups. 


%Strother’s revulsion at the Greenough statue of Washington increased in time. In 1857 he 
wrote of it: “a pitiful heathen divinity set up to be scoffed at by the children of the ima 
breakers — a half naked Olympian, shivering in a climate where nudity is not, and never can be, 

ctable.” From “North Carolina Iliustrated, III,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, XV 
(July 1857), 155. Curiously, Strother had known Horatio Greenough in Florence when the 
statue still remained in the sculptor’s studio. He was far more impressed by it then, for he wrote 
to his father, “I have seen Greenough’s statue of Washington, intended for the rotunda of the 
Capitol, and like it very much.” From “Pen and Ink Sketches of an Artist, V,” Martinsburg 
Gazette (July 13, 1841), p. 2. 

10George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857), whose daughter married Robert E. Lee, was 
a casual writer of plays, his best known one being Pocahontas, or the Settlers of Virginia (1830). 
In an unusual attempt to achieve realism for his “national drama,” The Railroad, Custis had not 
hesitated to bring a real locomotive carriage upon the stage. 
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Norfolk is a very old town and was standing for a long time but has lately 
increased rapidly in trade and population and contains probably 18 thou- 
sand inhabitants, Portsmouth 6 or 7 thousand. I stopped at the Crawford 
House, a dreary dirty establishment in appearance, but found a better break- 
fast than I expected. I found the Naval Hospital a charming place. . . . 

Took steamer Curtis Peck to Grove Landing (November 28), by hack 
to Williamsburg, 7 miles for 75 cents. Stopped midway on our journey 
to bail the horses in fence corner. The negro driver going a half mile across 
fields to get the corn which he husked in a barn. Quantities of large scallop 
shells used habitually in this region to bake oysters in — hence the term 
scalloped oysters. In Williamsburg passed the Old Raleigh and stopped 
at Hanefords City Hotel, a village tavern of the old time. My first dinner 
was characteristic. The table showed raw, stewed, fried, broiled, and scal- 
loped oysters and a cold saddle of mutton with some vegetables. The land- 
lord sat at the head and I at the foot of the table. He before sitting made 
a formal apology (like grace). “My ham, sah, was a failure, sah, a failure, 
sah, that black rascal, sah, etc.” 

Hired a horse and visited Jamestown Island. On reaching the water 
that divides it from the mainland found I had missed the bridge or cause- 
way that connects them dryshod. I tied my horse and took a boat and 
rowed toward the old church tower. After a wearisome row landed and 
walked across fields to the tower. Met the overseer who owns the property. 
He was very civil and took me to the mansion where meat and drink were 
offered with urgent hospitality. 

Hanesford’s standing breakfast was broiled wild duck and scalloped 
oysters, deliciously seasoned and browned. Both looked and smelt very 
tempting, but I was limited and could only hold one. So after balancing 
every morning I decided uniformly in favor of oysters and went away 
without tasting duck. One day a couple of blackguards came to the house 
into the public room where I sat and putting tin whistles in their mouths 
made a most obstreperous noise. This I surmised was intended to insult 
me. I sat with unconscious calmness for some time and then quietly retired 
to my room. This was a commentary on the manners of the community. 

Next day Uncle Dick Randolph arrived." He was at home here and was 
desirous of introducing me to the leading professors of the College. To this 


Richard Randolph (1782-1859) was a Tidewater antiquarian and contributor to the Southern 
Literary Messenger. He was the older brother of William Beverley Randolph, whose son James 
Lingan (1817-1888) had married David Strother’s sister Emily year before the Tidewater 
tour. James L. Randolph was chief engineer for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from 1862 
to 1885. 
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end, he said, we must remain at the Hotel and refuse all invitations to 
private houses for, said he, they are all at feud with each other and bitter 
with jealousies, so if you go to the Tuckers you won't see the Saunders, 
and if we go home with Saunders, we lose Tucker's acquaintance. This 
arranged we took a hack and went next day to visit Yorktown, 12 miles 
distant over a level country but little improved at this season. Reaching 
Yorktown we saw a most desolate and apparently deserted village, for al- 
though it was morn when we arrived, we saw no living soul on its streets. 
Perceiving the smoke issuing from the kitchen chimney of a house of 
entertainment, we entered and stalking unchecked through the halls and 
public rooms penetrated at length to the kitchen where we found an old 
black woman, the cook. Master, she said, was at home, but asleep upstairs 
and she didn’t dare to arouse him. Didn't like to be woke up. No one 
visible yet in the streets and we had the views and retrospections to our- 
selves. There were the British earthworks still complete in form and profile, 
a little abraded by time and weed-grown. Here we picked up bullets and 
bones as from a recent battlefield and saw things nearly as they were in 
1781, nearly seventy years ago. ...In the village were the ruins of Gov. 
Nelson’s house and other houses still bearing the marks of cannon shot, 
the perforated walls unrepaired and the brick and mortar rubbish lying 
where it fell. On a green plateau overlooking the York River was the 
surgeon’s headquarters where are still quantities of bones and skulls, and 
iron bullets. Lafayette revisiting this country in 1824 landed at this spot 
received by Watkins Leigh — and it was proposed to erect a monument 
commemorative of the surrender but like all such things in Virginia, it 
ended in talk. 

The view from this point of the Chesapeake Bay, York River, and 
Gloucester Point is one of the most delightful in the country. The village 
is supposed to contain about 250 inhabitants, mostly asleep at the date 
of our visit. From the Sleepy Tavern we went to the clerk’s office to see 
an MS plan of the town and works. There we saw a man, obese and drowsy, 
in slippers and shirtsleeves, sitting in an arm chair with his feet on another 
—asleep. Uncle Dick, who knew him, pinched him awake, calling him by 
name. He was civil and amiable, offering to show us all the ancient deed 
books and gave us a sight of the plan, but evidently thinking he had some- 
thing valuable, he declined to allow us to copy it. From hence we went 
down on the river beach where we found an old negro servant of Randolph's 
oystering in a dugout. He came ashore and was as sleepy and inane as the 
rest of the world about him. Gathered some shells here and then remount- 
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ing, we returned to Williamsburg — scarcely meeting a living soul by the 
way, going or returning. 

As was anticipated, on our return to Williamsburg we were called on 
by Judge Beverly Tucker,"* who gracefully and hospitably reproached us 
for stopping at a tavern when his house was just over the way. Richard 
Randolph, he said, was an old and time-honoured friend — I was a relative 
or at least a connection by marriage whom he was proud to claim. As had 
been arranged, I resisted the invitation to remove to his house as his guest — 
insisting as an excuse that my baggage was unpacked and my room a 
museum of specimens geological and botanical which I desired to carry 
home with me and which it would be troublesome to remove. 

Tucker looked hurt at our persistence in refusing his courtesy and 
finally as if giving up the question said, “Well, Gentlemen, as you seem 
determined not to be my guests, I must ever let you have your own way, 
but I hope you will at least condescend to come and take tea with me this 
evening.” This we readily promised to do, and in due time went to his 
house. It was of an oldfashioned type common in lower Virginia and 
almost universal in Williamsburg, one square story with steep hipped roof 
and dormer windows. The floors were parquetted in polished oak, groved in 
semicircles by the opening and shutting of the massive oaken doors. The 
furniture was solid, dark, and ancient. Some family portraits in the quaint 
costumes of past generations adorned the walls, among which was a more 
modern picture of John Randolph of Roanoke by Stewart [Stuart]. 

At supper we met the family, the true Virginia housewife and mother 
with a variety of children and a daughter grown — I think by a former wife. 
Cynthia Tucker was graceful, slender, and of a most refined and spirituelle 
type of beauty."* Dark sparkling eyes and rich raven hair. Easy and con- 
fiding in her manners and sweetly accomplished in music. She was petted 
and idolized by her father without being spoiled. 

Supper over we went into the cozy sitting room, where presently one 
or two young collegians joined us. The Professor was genial and courtly 
in his manners to all, and conversed as few men could talk even in Old 
Virginia. Anon an elegant old negro servant entered with hot whisky punch 

12Nathaniel Beverley Tucker (1784-1851), the half brother of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
had graduated from William and Mary in 1801. After practicing law in Missouri he returned 


to Virginia in 1833-1834 and was made professor of law at the College, a position he held until 
his death. He was the author of three novels, one of which, The Partisan Leader (1836), 


redicted with fair accuracy the outbreak of civil war between North and South. Two years after 
Besother’s visit Tucker was a Virginia delegate to the Nashville Convention, which seriously dis- 
cussed the efficacy of secession from the Union. 
13Cynthia Tucker, born in 1832, married Henry A. Washington, professor of natural philosophy 
and political economy at William and Mary, in 1852. 
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in silver service. We sipped and talked and talked and sipped and the glow 


of social sentiment grew warmer as the evening progressed. I observed 
meanwhile that while our genial host grew more and more eloquent, the 
supply of punch in our silver goblets never diminished and never cooled off. 
The grey-headed Ganymede seemed to possess a sleight of filling unseen 
as our cups were drained. 

The antique mantle clock tingled its silver bells unheeded by us. The 
law students one after another arose and with bows and compliments de- 
parted. Cynthia then rose, kissed her father, and gracefully bid goodnight 
to his guests. We were discussing Virginia — her tradition and great men — 
a mellow and engaging theme. Tucker had shaken hands with Washington 
and dined with John Hancock. So we lingered until Randolph nodded 
and signed drowsily to me it was time to go. We rose with apologies for 
the late hour. Our knees were weak and shaky — our tongues were thick 
in murmuring the intended compliments. The Professor gracefully waved 
his hand to the “Major Domo.” This ancient had already taken up two silver 
candlesticks with lights. We followed dreamily into the hall, where were 
our coats and hats. The front door was already locked. “Here they are, 
Gentlemen. This way.” We meek and unquestioning followed the lights 
to the end of the hall and at the foot of the stairway. Still no coats and 
hats. “Up this way, Gentlemen.” We followed him up dreamily. “Yours 
are here, Sir,” said the conductor handing me the light as I passed into the 
door of a richly furnished chamber. “A good night, Sir. This way, Mr. Ran- 
dolph.” I stood bewildered and alone. There was my coat and hat hanging 
near a luxuriously covered bed. There also was my trunk and valise, and there 
on the hearth and mantle were all my shells and botanical specimens, neatly 
arranged as in a museum. “Leave your boots at the door, if you please, Sir,” 
said Ganymede, blandly peeping once more into the door. “A pleasant 
rest.” “Thank you, Uncle,” I murmured as I quietly undressed and sank 
into the princely couch beside me. After a night of dreamless and refreshing 
sleep we rose and met at breakfast without an allusion on either side to 
the transfer, and feeling as much at home as if we had been born inmate 
of the family. Here we spent several pleasant days seeing the town, the 
old college, and the state asylum for the insane. 

Williamsburg is located on what is apparently a dead level but in reality 
the high ground between the James and York Rivers. The streets are 100 feet 
wide chiefly grown up in weeds through which cows and pigs wander at 
will belly deep. The continuity of this meadow of weeds is interrupted 
by a single hack horse and wagon road in the center and narrow foot path 
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along each side. The houses are rarely over one story of the Old English 
hipped roof dormer window pattern, very comfortable with low ceilings 
and parquetted floors. The public buildings were chiefly of brick. The state 
house a square plain brick building was burn:d accidentally some years 
ago and nothing now remains but the foundation walls. The Old Powder 
House, of pre-Revolutionary memory, still stands in pretty good preserva- 
tion. A double row of one story brick houses or offices are the remains 
of the Governor’s establishment, the Main House forming the center of 
the quandrangle being also in ruins and razed to the foundation. 

The college is still extant — a venerable brick edifice of the prevailing style 
of architecture the most imposing building in the place. At the entrance 
to the grounds are two stunted live oaks and a noseless image of Norborne 
Berkeley, Baron of Botetourt, a popular Royal Governor and patron of the 
arts. The interior of the college is as bare and antiquated as everything 
else. Some old portraits of worthies of the old times are there — some un- 
intelligible books in the dead Indian languages, etc. The endowment of 
the college supports seven professors and there are now 17 students in 
attendance. 

The only modern edifice in the place is the state asylum for the insane, 
a two storied Gothic building of brick made on the spot. There are plenty 
of crazy folks here and such of the inhabitants of the town as are not too 
deeply immersed in the college quarrels are divided on the insane — one 
party affirming that they are fed on bull beef and otherwise starved and 
maltreated. These are, of course, the outs — while the ins consider the man- 
agement a model of administration and challenge investigation. The Raleigh, 
a miserable low-browed, old time tavern, where the Revolution of 1776 
was fomented by Thomas Jefferson and others we visited and its appearance 
don’t speak much for Colonial grandeur. We didn’t see Saunders as was 
anticipated buc we remained at Tucker's several days and left steeped in 
dreamy traditions and lubricated with the most graceful and engaging 
hospitality the world can afford. 

Taking the road to the Upper Landing on the James above Jamestown, 
we took the steamer and landed on the same afternoon at Upper Brandon, 
the seat of William Harrison, Esq. There were some stately trees and 
flowers and shrubbery about the place. When we arrived the owner was 
just introducing a basement furnace to heat the Hall, a novel and exciting 
event in this land of traditions. . .. Our sleeping chamber was a large white 


naked room with wood fireplace which smoked regularly. The bread was 
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light loaf with the outside burnt crust rasped off. Living simple but of the 
best quality... . 

While at Brandon I went with the family to dine at Douthats across the 
river. Shortly after noon with the Harrison gentlemen and Uncle Dick 
we crossed the river (here a mile and a half wide) in a handsome barge 
with a pair of negro oarsmen. At the opposite landing we were met by the 
Harrison carriage which had passed over earlier with the ladies of the 
family. There were thirty or forty guests gathered at the house which was 
a small one with about two negroes to each white. Ex-President Tyler was 
expected, but did not appear. The conversational entertainment was about 
as usual at Virginia dinners. For three hours or more the ladies talked 
among themselves, looked after their children, sewed, knitted, embroidered, 
and some of the more intimate friends assisted and counselled in getting 
up the entertainment. The gentlemen generally kept apart, smoking, chew- 
ing, drinking whisky, talking politics, anecdotes, facetious and frequently 
coarse. At four dinner was announced and we went in jovially without 
much attempt at ceremony. The dinner was rich, varied, and in quantity, 
and continued until seven or eight o'clock. It was ten at night before we 
took our boat to return home. Our row on a crisp starlit night was ex- 
hilerating. Mid-way up the river we were hailed by men from a sloop 
which lay at anchor. We answered the hail, and the skipper desired to know 
if the proprietor wanted to buy some lime. At what price? 12% cents per 
bushel. Harrison agreed to take the cargo at that price and named the 
place it should be landed on the morrow. We then asked the man where 
he was from. Maine. “So,” said Harrison, “they can burn lime in Maine 
and deliver it on the James River in Virginia cheaper than we can make 
it at home with all facilities, wood, limestone, and labor just at hand.” 
Maine lime is used as fertilizer even on the James River where there are 
on almost every estate immense beds of fossil lime shells to be had for the 
_ digging. There must be something wrong in our system of labour or why 
is theirs so much more efficient that they can undersell us with the immense 
disadvantage of this distant transportation added? “There is one difference,” 
said Uncle Dick. “The Maine man works his 365 days in the year, eats 
only for health and sustenance and spends nothing unnecessarily. Down 
here let us calculate what it costs to get a dinner. The preparation for today 
cost Douthat say $100. There were fifty white people and a hundred 
negroes and say forty horses engaged all day in getting the dinner —say the 
labour lost was worth 200, that makes 300 spent in eating a dinner which 
as things go in the country would not have cost each individual at home 
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20 cents apiece. This reckoning we might carry out and apply to every 
transaction in life in comparing the two sections.” By this time we had 
struck the Brandon landing and were glad to get to bed. ... 

As we steamed leisurely up the river Uncle Dick pointed out and de- 
scribed the different landings and estates we passed. City Point at the 
mouth of the Appomattox was a forlorn looking tobacco landing where 
we saw a first class merchantman (English) discharging iron and loading 
tcbacco. All the landing places are poor, obscure, decayed inconvenient 
places tenanted by a few seedy stupid looking white men and squalid 
loutish negroes, too lazy to stand alone except in compulsion. Tobacco hav- 
ing impoverished this region it is little cultivated at present — the supplies 
coming chiefly from Danville and Lynchburg. Passed Shirley, the seat of 
the Carters, where I heard the story of Carter’s refitting the estate by burn- 
ing all the old houses, shooting the old stock, and menacing the worthless 
negroes with death. Then we came to Sir Thomas Dale’s town, a site only, 
where the river begins its remarkable doublings. . . . 

The view of Richmond from below is very imposing but a nearer view 
discloses many things for criticism — streets of mean dingy buildings. The 
Capitol beautifully located and simply grand in general effect is also on 
examination a faultly [sic] mass of stucco and wood modelled after the 
Maison Caree of Nimes, turned upside down. The interior is also dingy and 
shabby — awkward and heavy in architectural finish, neither pleasing nor 
convenient. The General Assembly is a very respectable looking body, order- 
ly and dignified if not wise and statesmanlike. The library well arranged and 
interesting, the best room in the building. The rooms of the Historical 
Society naked and unfurnished with several cart loads of historical MS 
and printed matter lying in an undigested heap, where it lay until finally 
destroyed. Having a young bride awaiting me in Washington I left the 
next morning and rejoined her without looking further about the state 
capital.'* Home about December 1oth. 


AppENDUM 


I visited Richmond and was received with the greatest hospitality. Here, 
thought I, at least is the place where art and talent will be forwarded by 
that consideration which they merit. Several of my kind acquaintances 
promised to visit me on the next day. I arranged my paintings to the greatest 
advantage. Two persons came up the stairs in hot discussion. On entering, 
they paused a moment, saluted me kindly, and looked around without 


14Strother had married Anne Doyne Wolff, a Martinsburg girl of nineteen, on May 15, 1849. 
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marking anything particularly. Gentlemen, approach the fire. “The Con- 
stitution,” quoth one, “is clear on that subject, etc.” Several others en- 
tered and the discussion became a hot and general dispute — the tobacco 
juice flew. I was in agony. Presently a mouthful struck my Madonna in the 
eye and coursed down her blooming cheek. I could scarcely contain myself, 
but I recollected that the picture was dry. Two mortal hours they stayed 
belabouring the constitution until the sound of a dinner bell dispersed 
them. On taking leave they expressed many kind wishes for my success. 
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EARLY RECORDS OF 
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LIX. Letter of Benjamin M. Smith to James E. Heath, January 22, 1836' 


Union Theol: Semy. Prince Edward. 
Jan: 22d 1836. 


Mr. Heath, 
Sir, 

After several fruitless efforts to recall the name of our Treasurer, I take 
the liberty of transmitting to your care, my annual contribution to the 
“Va: Hist: & Phil: Soc:” I believe the amount is $2. Whether more or less, 
Mr. Anderson or Dr. Maupin’? will hand it to you. 

I regret exceedingly, my inability to attend the ensuing anniversary. 
The state of my health is such, that it is entirely out of my power to do so. 
I hope you will have such one, as you & every sincere well-wisher to the 
“Old Dominion” desire. 

May I take the liberty of suggesting, Prof: Dame (nephew of Prest: C. 
& his successor in the Chair of Chemistry & Nat: Phil: in H. S.5) Revd: 
Prest: Carrol* & Dr. W. S. Morton,’ as fit candidates for membership. It is 
any thing but desirable to multiply members, without increasing strength. 
These gentlemen, however, are all men who will do honour to the Society 

. & be useful as members. The last named, may be a member, I have no 
list before me & cannot saj. 

With my best respects to Mrs. H. & assurances of undiminished esteem 
for yourself, I am, Sir, 


Yours truly, 
Benj. M. Smith 


IFolio G1. 

2The words “or Dr. Maupin” are written in the margin and keyed with an “x.” 

3George Washington Dame (1812-1895) was a nephew of Jonathan Peter Cushing. After 
leaving Hampden-Sydney College he studied for the Episcopal ministry and became rector of 
Camden Parish, Danville, Virginia. 

4The Reverend Daniel Lynn Carroll (1797-1851) was president of Hampden-Sydney College 
from 1835 to 1838. 

5William Smith Morton (ca. 1780-1865) was a prominent physician in Prince Edward County. 
He was not already a member of the Society. 
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[Addressed] To James E. Heath Esq. Richmond 


[Endorsed on cover] Mr. Anderson having declined going I embrace an- 
other opportunity & Mr. Smith will pay you the Subscription. B. M. S. 


LX. Minutes of a Meeting of the Standing Committee, February 6, 1836° 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee held at Mr. Conway Robinson’s 
rooms on the 6th February 1836. 
Present. 


James E. Heath Corr: Secy. 
Wm. P. Sheppard Treasr. 
Dr. R. A. Carrington. 
Robert C. Nicholas. 
Conway Robinson. 


G. A. Myers Recordg. Secy. 


Mr. Robinson produced a Box of papers more than a Century old, illus- 
trative of the early history of Virginia which had been forwarded to him 
by N. J. Winder Esqr. Clerk of Northampton County, together with a 
letter from Mr. Winder authorizing him to present the same to the Society: 


which papers having been inspected by the Committee, and being deemed 


by them a valuable acquisition:’ 


Resolved, That particular mention should be made of them in the Report 
of the Standing Committee to the Society, and that in the opinion of the 
Committee it would be expedient for the Society to take some measures 
which would be calculated to induce the clerks of ancient Counties, to aid 
in promoting the objects of the Society. 

The Standing Committee being informed by the treasurer that he placed 
in the hands of a collector a list of the members of the society with the 


6Liber Ar, pp. 30-31. 

7Nathaniel f Winder was clerk of Northampton County from 1821 to 1844. The papers 
which he presented are still treasured by the Society, but Winder’s letter of transmittal cannot 
now be found. However, extracts from it were printed in the Virginia Historical Register, IV 
(1851), 8. “These documents (which I have, for convenience of description, arranged into 
bundles, and numbered from 1 to 12) were found in the Clerk’s office of Northampton County 
Court amongst a mass of the private papers of Godfrey Pole, who was Clerk of the Committee 
of Propositions and Grievances, in the House of Burgesses of Virginia, from 1718 to 1727 in- 
clusive; and are deemed worth preserving,” Winder wrote. “Mr. P.’s private papers, before men- 
tioned, indicate that he was, for several years both before and after 1720, a in ver of extensive 
practice and reputation as well in the General Court, then held at Williamsburg, as in the 
county courts of Gloucester, York, James City, Warwick, and Elizabeth City. He was also Clerk 
of Northampton county court, as appears by the Court Records, from the 28th July 1722, until 
his death which took place some short time previous to the 13th January, 1729-30. This fact 
accounts for his private papers being found in the office of that county.” 
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sums due from each, and that some of the members when applied to by 
the collector, have declined paying what appeared to be due from them: 


Resolved, therefore that it be recommended to the Society to adopt the 
following amendment to the Constitution. 

Whenever it shall appear to the Standing Committee that any person 
elected a member of this Society has been applied to by the Treasurer 
or the Collector employed by him for any sum due from the person so 
elected, to the Society, and that the person so elected has upon application 
therefor refused to pay the same, it shall be the duty of the Standing 
Committee to make an entry of the fact upon the Journal of their proceed- 
ings, and such person shall thenceforth cease to be a member of the Society. 

The following Gentlemen were nominated for membership to the So- 
ciety, by the Standing Committee, 


Judge Henry St. George Tucker, Richmond. 
Judge Abel P. Upshur. Northampton 

Dr. Socrates Maupin. Richmond. 

Mr. Wm. B. Chittenden, Richmond. 

Mr. James H. Dillon, Prince Edward Co. 
Mr. Sherwin McRae, Richmond. 

Mr. G. W Harris, Richmond 

Mr. Andrew Hunter. 


And then the Committee adjourned. 


Attest 
G. A. Myers. Recd:’ Secy. 


LXI. Minutes of the Meeting of the Society, February 9, 1836° 


At an anniversary meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society held at the Capitol on the evening of Tuesday the 9th of Feb- 
ruary 1836: 

A quorum of members being present, 

John B. Clopton, 2nd Vice President took the chair. 

On Motion, Resolved that the Society do adjourn until the evening 


of Thursday the 18th Instant.” 


8Initials inserted with a caret. 

SLiber p. 32. 

10The Richmond Courier and Semi- -weekly Compiler, February 12, 1836, p. 1, announced that, 
“The Virginia Historical and Philos[o]phical Society, has adi journed to Thhisday (Thursday) 
week, circumstances having prevented Professor DEW from cmniiog at the regular meeting.” 
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And then the Society adjourned. 
John B. Clopton 


Attest 
G. A. Myers, Recd. Secy. 


LXII. Minutes of the Adjourned Meeting of the Society, February 18, 
1836" 


At an adjourned meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society, held at the Capitol on Thursday evening the 18th of February 1836. 

A quorum of members being present, 

John B. Clopton 2d Vice Prest. took the chair. 

On motion, Resolved that the Society do now adjourn until Wednesday 
evening the 2d March.” 

Adjourned. John B. Clopton 
Attest. 


G. A. Myers, Recd Secy. 


LXIII. Minutes of the Adjourned Meeting of the Society, March 2, 1836" 


At an adjourned meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society held at the Capitol on Wednesday evening March 2nd 1836. 
A quorum of members being present, Judge Clopton 2nd Vice Prest. 


took the chair. 
On motion of Mr. Maxwell the Society proceeded to the election of 


a President to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the late President, 
Chief Justice Mars!:all: 

Whereupon Judge Henry St. George Tucker was unanimously elected 
President, and on being conducted to the Chair delivered an address to 


the Society." 


Thomas Roderick Dew, professor of political law at the College of William and Mary, was to 
have delivered the address at the annual meeting (see Document XXXIX, ante p. 343, and 
Document LVII, ante p. 359). 

liLiber p. 32. 

12The Richmond Courier and Semi-weekly Compiler, March 1, 1836, p. 2, announced that, 
“The Annual Meeting [of the Historical and Philosophical Society] has been adjourned to 
Wednesday the 2d of March, when it will be held in the Hall of the House of Delegates, at 
7 o'clock P.M. It is certainly expected that the Anniversary Oration will be delivered by Professor 
Dew. The members are requested to be punctual in their attendance, and the public generally are 
invited to be present.” 

13Liber A1, pp. 32-35; a report of the meeting was printed in the Richmond Courier and Semi- 
weekl Conte, March 4, 1836, p. 2. 

i4Henry St. George Tucker (1780-1848) was president of the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia. For his a see Document LXIV, post pp. 456-460. 
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Mr. Heath from the Standing Committee made a Report which was 
read and approved, accompanying the same with a List of donations and 
contributions to the Society within the past year.”° 

The Report of the Treasurer was received, and laid upon the Table, 
together with a statement of sums due from members of the Society.” 

On motion of Mr. Maxwell, Resolved unanimously, That the Society 
most truly lament the loss which it has sustained in the common calamity, 
the death of its illustrious President the late John Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the United States; whose name associated with our Institution in its 
origin, will grace its annals, while his life and character shall adorn the 
history of our State and country, to the end of time.” 

On motion of Judge John B. Clopton; Resolved unanimously that the 
Society feels with due sensibility the joss which it has sustained in the death 
of the late Johnathan [sic] P. Cushing, President of Hampden Sydney 
College, and one of the Vice Presidents of the Society, whose services to 
the Institution deserve this grateful remembrance.” 

The Secretary laid before the Society a Discourse which had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Edmund Ruffin of Petersburg, at the request of the Executive 
Committee; whereupon, 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be, and they are hereby presented 
to Mr. Edmund Ruffin for his discourse entitled, “A Sketch of the progress 
of Agriculture in Virginia, and the Causes of its decline and present de- 
pression;” obligingly communicated by him to the Executive Committee: 

Resolved that the Secretary cause the said discourse to be published in 
the “Farmer's Register,” and in the Southern Literary Messenger."* 

A report was received from the Standing Committee containing an enu- 
meration in part of the M.S.S. received from Nathaniel J. Winder Esqr. 
Clerk of Northampton County and recommending the following Resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be tendered® to Nathaniel J. 
Winder Esgqr. for the valuable papers presented by him. 


15James E. Heath’s cannot now be found. 

16William P. Sheppard’s report cannot now be found. 

17For the address of William Maxwell (1784-1857) of Norfolk on John Marshall see Docu- 
ment LXV, post pp. 460-463. 
e. . this point “On motion of Mr. Maxwell, Resolved, that the thanks of the Society” is 
ined out, 

19The discourse was published in April 1836, see Edmund Ruffin, “Sketch of the P. of 
Agriculture in Virginia, and the Causes of its Decline, and Present Depression,” The Farmers’ 
Register, III (Petersburg, 1835-1836), 748-760. It was not printed in the Southern Literary 
Messenger. 


20The word “tendered” is written above “presented” which is lined out. 
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Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be requested to transmit 
to Mr. Winder a copy of the foregoing Preamble and resolution. 

The following Gentlemen were nominated by the Standing Committee 
& elected Members of the Society: 

Dr. Socrates Maupin, Judge Abel P. Upshur, John T. Anderson, R. M. T. 
Hunter, Henry L. Brooke, Archibald Pleasants, Sidney S. Baxter, Charles 
Ellis, Henry Keeling, A. H. Cohan [sic], Professor Robert G. Branch, 
Dr. James M. Sheppard, G. Cuthbert Powell, Wm. B. Chittenden, Sherwin 
McRae, Dr. Geo. W. Harris, James H. Dillon, Andrew Hunter, Wm. D. 
Munford, Professor Dame, President Carroll, and Dr. W. S. Morton. 

Mr. George M. Cooke presented to the Society through Mr. Robert 
Brooke, a topographical sketch and discription of Weir's Cave. 

Captain Thomas Nelson, presented to the Society, through Mr. R. C. 
Nicholas, an ancient copy of Coke upon Littleton, printed in the year 1633. 

Mr. Heath presented a communication from D. P. Ray Esqr. accompany- 
ing several interesting relics discovered on the field of Braddock’s defeat. 

Mr. Page informed the Society, that the indisposition of Professor Dew, 
prevented him delivering the anniversary address on this evening, where- 
upon the following preamble and resolution were adopted. 

It being understood that Professor Dew has been prevented by delicate 
health and the inclemency of the Season from attending the present 
meeting. 

Resolved, That he be requested to furnish the recording Secretary of 
this Society with a Copy of his intended address, for insertion in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger.” 

The Society proceeded to the election of officers, and the following gentle- 


men were elected, viz: 


ist. Vice President. William Maxwell Esq 

2d. Vice President. Judge John B. Clopton. 
Corresponding Secy. & Librarian. Dr. Socrates Maupin 
Recording Secretary. G. A. Myers 

Treasurer. Wm. P. Sheppard. 


Standing Committee. 
James E. Heath, Conway Robinson, John S. Myers, Dr. Robert Briggs, 
Dr. Richard A. Carrington, Robert C. Nicholas, Sidney L. Baxter, Charles 


B. Shaw. 


21Thomas R. Dew, “An Address, on the Influence of the Federative Republican System of 
Government upon Literature and the Development of Character,” Southern Literary Messenger, 
II (Richmond, 1835-1836), 261-282. 
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T. W. Gilmer, Esq. was appointed to deliver the next annual address, 
and Sidney L. Baxter, Esq. chosen alternate. 

On Motion, Resolved, That when this Society adjourn it meet again 
at the Academy on Saturday evening the 5th Instant at % pas[t] 7 o'clock. 


Adjourned. 


LXIV. Address by the President, Henry St. George Tucker, March 2, 
18367 
Gentlemen,—In accepting, with the profoundest sense of my own un- 

worthiness, the station you have been pleased to confer upon me, my mind 

very naturally reverts to the distinguished individual who has heretofore 

presided over your deliberations, and has added to the interest of your 

proceedings by the lustre of his own reputation, and the mild dignity of 
his exalted character. Since the days of General Washington, no man has 

lived more beloved and respected, or died more universally regretted, than 

the late venerable Chief Justice. Throughout this widely extended republic, 

our fellow citizens have vied in the distinguished honors which have been 
paid to his memory. Those honors have not been confined to the state 
which gave him birth, to the city in which he dwelt, to the supreme tri- 
bunal of his native state, which owes so much of its former reputation to 
the efficient aid he brought to their deliberations in the flower of his age. 

They have not been confined to any political party, or denied by those who 
have honestly and widely differed from him in their views of the con- 
struction of the great charter of our government. No, gentlemen, his char- 
acter and life have been the themes of universal eulogy. The meditations 
of the wise have dwelt upon his virtues, and the lips of the eloquent have 
poured forth his praises throughout the Union. It is right that it should 
be so. As Chief Justice of the United States, his fame was the common 
property of that Union, which he so truly loved, and which he so long 
and so faithfully has served. For five and thirty years he presided over 
the first judicial tribunal of the United States; a tribunal which he elevated 
by his dignity, which he illustrated by his abilities, and instructed by his 
wisdom; a tribunal which was not only enlightened by the splendor of his 
meridian greatness, but was illumined by the last rays of his departing 
genius, and beheld with admiration its broad and spotless disc as it de- 
scended to the horizon. Even the hand of time seems to have dealt gently 


22Southern Literary Messenger, II, 258-259. 
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with his noble mind; and, like Mansfield and Pendleton,” he too sunk into 
the grave full indeed of years as well as honors, but with unfading powers: 
thus affording another illustrious instance of the preservation of the undying 
intellect amid the ruins of decaying frame. 


Orbis illabetur aevo, vires hominumque tabescent, 
Mens sola caelestis in aevum intacta manebit. 


But, gentlemen, it has been the good fortune of some among us to have 
known our venerated countryman, not only in the elevated station to which 
his abilities had exalted him, but also in the not less interesting relations 
of private life. 


Seen him we have, and in the happier hour, 
Of social ease but ill exchanged for power; 


And in that delightful intercourse who has not remarked how beautifully 
the amiable urbanity and simplicity of his manners, commingled with the 
unpretending dignity which was inseparable from the elevation of his 
character and his station? Who has not witnessed the purity of his feelings, 
the warmth of his benevolence, and the fervor of his zeal, in lending the 
support and countenance of his great name and influence to every enter- 
prise which was calculated to promote the public good; to every scheme 
which promised to assist the march of intellect; to every association which 
had for its object the advancement of his countrymen in wisdom and virtue, 
and to every plan which philanthropy could plausibly suggest, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the humblest of our species? His heart 
and his hand were equally open, and his purse and his services were always 
freely commanded where they were called for by any object of public utility 
or private beneficence. It is not then surprising, gentlemen, that such a man 
should have been found at the kead of this Society; that you should have 
selected him to grace your laudable enterprise, or that he should have lent 
his ready aid to an institution, which, however humble in its beginnings, 
gives the promise of important aid to the knowledge and literature of our 
country. But it is a matter of the most painful regret, that the light of his 
countenance will shine no more upon us here, and that the influence of 
his counsels and the inspiration of his wisdom are withdrawn from us 
forever. Those cannot be replaced; and we may say of him as was said of 
the great father of his country more than forty years ago, 


23S; James Mansfeld (1733-1821) was Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Engiand and Edmund Pendleton (1721-1803) was President of the Supreme Court of Appeals 


of Virginia. 
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Successors we may find, but tell us where, 


Of all thy virtues we shall find the heir. 


For myself, gentlemen, I can bring io the discharge of the duties of 
this station nothing but the most earnest wishes for the success of your 
institution; an institution, whose laudable design is to save from oblivion 
whatever is interesting in the natural, civil and literary history of our coun- 
try; to rescue from unmerited obscurity the many interesting papers which 
may throw light upon our annals; and to concentrate in its “transactions” 
the materials now scattered through the land, which at some future day 
may assist the researches of the historian or the speculations of the philos- 
opher. It is neither my purpose nor my province here to dilate upon the 
benefits of such an institution. That duty was performed on a former occa- 
sion, by one who is now no more, with distinguished ability.* Yet I trust 
I may be excused for a very cursory allusion to this interesting topic. It is 
not required to whet your purpose or to stimulate your exertions. But it is 
not amiss that we should occasionally advert to the powerful motives which 
impel us to sustain this infant institution. Do we iook to the reputation 
of our ancient and beloved commonwealth; to her progress in the arts and 
in the cultivation of that literature which softens the manners and gives 
its finest polish to society? How then can we hear unmoved the taunts 
of others at her supineness? How can we listen without an ingenuous blush, 
to the reproaches of those who are ever ready to cast into our teeth our 
inglorious neglect of the noble cause of literature? Throughout the civi- 
lized world, the lovers of learning and of science are on the alert. Academies 
and societies for their promotion are no longer confined to Europe. They 
have long since found their way across the Atlantic, and have been growing 
and extending in our sister states for half a century. Some of them 
have grown to maturity and no longer totter in a state of infantile weak- 
ness. Those of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts particularly rest upon a 
basis stable and enduring, and have attained a noble elevation that does 
honor to their founders. And what has Virginia done? Absolutely nothing, 
until the spirited efforts of a few individuals first gave existence to this 
institution. She has aroused indeed from her slumbers at the voice of 
internal improvements, and has caught the enthusiasm with which they 
seem to have inspired the world. Her canals and her rail roads are sustained 
with all the zeal of patriotic feeling, backed by the less meritorious, but 
more steady influences of pecuniary profit. In every direction those arts 


24See Jonathan P. Cushing, “President Cushing’s Address,” Collections of the Virginia Histori- 
cal & Philosophical Society ...1 (Richmond, 1833), 9-33. 
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and enterprises which promise to pour their rapid returns of wealth into 
the lap of the adventurer, are pursued with an eye that never winks, and 
a step that never tires. Their progress is as rapid as the speed of a loco- 
motive. But literature — neglected literature, still lags at a sightless distance 
behind. While companies spring up in a day for the excavation of a canal 
or the construction of a rail road, for the working of a coal mine or the search 
after gold. Behold what a little band has associated here, to redeem our 
state from the disgrace of a Boeotian neglect of literature — and to pluck up 
drowning honor by the locks, without other reward than the participation 
with our great corrivals in all the dignities of science. But let us not despair 
because we are but a handful. Our little society is but the germ of better 
things. This little seedling will, if properly nourished, become like a spread- 
ing and majestic oak. Then indeed, will it be an enduring monument to 
your memory, and posterity will look upon the noble object which has 
been planted by your hands and watered by your care, with respect and 
veneration for the authors of so great a benefaction. But remember it will 
wither when so young, unless sedulously fostered. An annual meeting at 
the seat of government and a discourse from a learned academician once 
a year, however interesting, will effect but little without the zealous and 
personal co-operation of us all. Wherever we go, we may be of use to the 
institution. The sagacious and observing will every where meet with inter- 
esting matter to be communicated and collected into this common reservoir. 
In the library of almost every man of ordinary diligence in the collection 
of what is curious and interesting, there are materials which by themselves 
are of little worth, but united with others here would become valuable 
and important — like the jewel, which shows to little advantage until it is 
surrounded by other brilliants, and is set by the hands of a master workman. 
So too, in our intercourse with society, we daily meet with the men of other 
days — those living depositaries of the transactions of early times; of trans- 
actions which live only in tradition and must be buried in the grave with 
the venerable patriarch or interesting matron, unless rescued from oblivion 
by the present generation. These evanescing fragments of our history should 
be gathered together with the most diligent care, like the flowers of an 
herbarium or the minerals of a geologist, and prepared for the historical 
department in this cabinet of literature. In short, gentlemen, go where we 
will, the most humble among us may still advance the great cause in which 
we are engaged. And while the learning and ability of some may con- 
tribute the rich treasures of their own minds, and the valuable results of 
their own profound lucubrations, there is not one among us who cannot 
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in some way or other add his mite to the general stock. This is indeed no 
small consolation to myself; for I would not be a drone in such a hive; 
and yet my professional pursuits have been too exclusive to permit me to 
hope that I can ever be of other service than as an humble gleaner in the 
great field which lies before us. 

It now only remains for me, gentlemen, to offer my most respectful 
acknowledgments for the honor you have conferred upon me, accompanied 
by the assurance that I shall discharge the duties assigned me with alacrity, 
and contribute to the success of your laudable views, as far as my humble 
abilities and my very limited acquirements in these walks of literature 


will permit. 


LXV. Address on the Death of John Marshall by William Maxwell, March 
2, 1836” 


Mr. President, — In the report of the Executive Committee, which has 
just been read, we are officially informed of what we knew but too well 
before, the loss which our Society has sustained in the death of our late 
venerable and illustrious President. Yes, Sir, the man whom Virginia — 
whom his country — whom all his fellow-citizens in all parts of the United 
States, admired, and loved, and delighted to honor — the man whom we, Sir, 
who knew him, fondly and affectionately called “THE CHIEF,” (as he 
was indeed in almost every sense of the word,) our MARSHALL is no 
more. We shall see him no more in the midst of us — we shall see him 
no more in this very Hall, where his wisdom and eloquence have so often 
enlightened and convinced the listening assemblies of the State — we shall 
see his face, we shall hear his voice no more, forever. But we do not, we 
cannot forget him; but the remembrance of his transcendant abilities, his 
spotless integrity, his pure patriotism, his eminent public services, and his 
most amiable private virtues, is embalmed :n all our hearts. 

With these sentiments, Sir, which I am persuaded are the sentiments of 
all our members, I have felt it to be a duty which I owe not only to the 
memory of the deceased, but to the honor of our Society, to offer the reso- 
lution which the announcement suggests. In doing so, however, I shall 
not deem it either necessary or proper to detain you with many words, when 
I feel, most unaffectedly, that any which I could use would be entirely 
inadequate, and almost injurious, to the fame of such a man. I will not, 


25Southern Literary Messenger, II (Richmond, 1835-1836), 260-261; reprinted in the Rich- 
mond Courier and Semi-weekly Compiler, April 15, 1836, p. 2. William Maxwell (1784-1857) of 
Norfolk, an attorney, was a member of the Virginia Senate. 
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therefore, Sir, enlarge upon the particulars of his life, which are already 
familiar to you. I will not tell you of the brilliancy of his first entrance upon 
the stage of action, when the voice of our Commonwealth, rising in arms 
to defend her constitutional rights against the tyranny of Britain, called 
him from his native forest, and from the studies in which he had just 
engaged, to join her army hurrying to the rescue of my own native town 
from the grasp of her insolent invader: nor of his following campaigns under 
Washington himself, and his gallant bearing on the memorable plains of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth: nor of his subsequent stand at 
the bar of this city, (then, as it is now, one of the most distinguished in 
the country,.) where he was primus inter pares, the first amongst his fellows 
— the brightest star in the constellation which shed its radiance over our 
state: nor of his appearances in the House of Delegates, and in the Con- 
vention for the ratification of the constitution: nor of his conduct at the 
court of revolutionary France, where (with his worthy associates) he baf- 
fled all the arts and stratagems of the wily Proteus of Politics himself, and 
maintained the honor of his country to the admiration of all her citizens: 
nor of his reappearance in this place: nor of his translation to the floor 
of the House of Representatives, where he stood, spoke, and conquered: 
nor of his short but substantial service as Secretary of State: nor, above all, 
of his crowning elevation to that chair of judicial supremacy for which he 
seemed to have been made; and where he sat for so many years, like incar- 
nate Justice — not blind, indeed, like that fabled divinity, but seeing all 
things with that quick, clear, and penetrating eye, which pierced at once 
through all the intricacies and involutions of law and fact, to discover the 
latent truth, or detect the lurking fallacy, as by the glance of intuition. No 
wonder, Sir, that with such admirable faculties, combined with such perfect 
pureness of purpose, such entire singleness and simplicity of heart, he shed 
a lustre around that seat which it never had before, and which I greatly 
fear it will never have again. No wonder, Sir, that he appeared to the eyes 
of many in all parts of our land, and even of some who could not exactly 
agree with him in all his views of our federal compact, as the very Atlas 
of the Constitution, supporting the starry firmament of our Union upon 
his single shoulder, which bowed not, bent not beneath its weight; and that 
when he died, there was something like a feeling of apprehension (for an 
instant at least) as if the fabric which he had so long sustained must fall 
along with him to the dust, and become the fit monument of the man. 

But I will not dwell, nor even touch any longer, Sir, on these things, 
which indeed hardly belong to us, or belong to us only in common with 
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all our fellow-citizens. Vix ea nostra voco. I can hardly call them our own. 
But I must just glance for a single moment, Sir, at the connection of the 
illustrious deceased with our Society. Sir, when we were about to form 
our institution, conscious as we were of the mortifying fact, that from the 
unfortunate passion of our people for politics, so called, (mere party poli- 
tics) the more calm and rational pursuits of science and letters to which 
we were about to invite their attention, could hardly hope to find favor 
in their eyes, we were naturally desirous to call some person to that chair 
whose character, whose very name, might give the public an assurance 
of the utility of our labors; and we turned instinctively to him. We saw him, 
Sir, with all the honors of a long, laborious, and useful life clustered upon 
him; enjoying the respect and confidence of honorable men of all parties 
alike; maintaining his official neutrality with a meek and modest dignity 
that nothing could disturb, or ruffle for a moment; and soothing his old 
age with Christian philosophy, and polite letters, and the “sweetly-uttered 
wisdom” of poesy, which he had always loved from his youth — and we 
tendered him the office. He accepted it, Sir, at once, with that gracious 
condescension which belonged to hira — expressed his cordial concurrence 
in our views — presented us with his own immortal work, the Life of the 
Father of his Country — and stamped our enterprise with the seal of his 
decisive approbation. 

After this, Sir, we naturally felt a new interest in him; and you remem- 
ber Sir, I dare say, how our hearts flowed out to him with a sort of filial 
reverence and affection, as he came about amongst us, like a father amongst 
his children, like a patriarch amongst his people — like that patriarch whom 
the sacred Scriptures have canonized for our admiration — “when the eye 
saw him, it blessed him: when the ear heard him, it gave witness to him; 
and after his words men spake not again.” For his words, indeed, even in 
his most familiar conversation, fell upon us with a sort of judicial weight; 
and from his private opinions, as from his public decisions, there was no 
appeal. Happy, thrice happy old man! How we wished and prayed for the 
continuance of his days, and of all the happiness and honor which he had 
so fairly won, and which he seemed to enjoy still more for our sakes than 
for his own! We gazed upon him indeed, Sir, as upon the setting sun, whilst, 
his long circuit of glory almost finished, he sank slowly to his rest; admiring 
the increased grandeur of his orb, and the graciousness with which he suf- 
fered us to view the softened sr'endors of his face; but with a mournful 
interest, too, which sprang from the reflection that we should soon lose 
his light. And we have lost it indeed. He has left us now — and we mourn 
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for his departure. But we are consoled, Sir, by the transporting assurance 
which we feel, that the splendid luminary which the benificent [sic] Creator 
had kindled up for the blessing and ornament of our native land, and of 
the world, is not gone out in darkness, but shines still with inextinguishable 
lustre in the firmament of Heaven. 


LXVI. Minutes of the Adjourned Meeting of the Society, March 5, 1836” 


Saturday March 5. 1836. A sufficient number of members not being 
present for the transaction of business — Adjourned. 


LXVII. Letter of John D. Munford to Socrates Maupin, March 21, 1836” 
Richmond 21st. March 1836. 

Dear Sir 

I have received your letter informing me, that, on th2 2nd. instant, I 
was elected a regular member of the “Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society.” 

I know not how better to evince a proper sense of the beneficial objects 
of that society, or of the honor conferred by its tender of membership, than 


by the readiness with which I accept the latter; and it is with pleasure 
that I request you to communicate to that honorable body this my acceptance. 


With high respect 
Your obt. Sert. 
John D. Munford 
S. Maupin Esqr 
Correspdg. Secty. & Libran of the Va. Histol. & Phil. Society 


[Addressed] S$. Maupin Esq Richmond 


LXVIII. Letter of Archibald Pleasants, Jr. to Socrates Maupin, March 22, 
1836" 
Tuesday morning March 22d 1836 
Doctr Socrates Maupin 
Corresponding Secy & Librarian 
of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Soc’y 
26Liber p. 35. 


27Folio Gr. 
28Folio G1. 
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Dear Sir 

I am this morning favoured, through the medium of the Post office 
with your letter of the 19th Inst advising me of my election by the Historical 
& Philosophical association of Virginia as a member thereof and which 
honour I accept with much pleasure and am respectfully, 


Your mo ob St 
A. Pleasants, jr. 


[Addressed] Doctr Socrates Maupin, Corresponding Sec’y & Librarian 
of the Virg'a His & Phil Socy 


LXIX. Letter of Henry Keeling to Socrates Maupin, March 25, 1836” 


Richmond March 25, 1836. 
Dear Sir: 


Your favour of the 19th. inst. informing me of my election as a member 
of the “Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society”; and requesting me 
to declare my acceptance or refusal, by letter, and by private opportunity, 
if one should occur, I had the pleasure of receiving two days ago. I with 
great pleasure accept the privileges of membership in your noble Institu- 
tion; which proposes not only “to discover, procure, and preserve whatever 
may relate to the natural, civil, and literary history of this State,” but also 
“to patronize and advance all those sciences which have a direct tendency 
to promote the best interests of our citizens.” Of course my acceptance 
includes the assumption on my part, of my share of the obligations and 
duties of a member, as far as my abilities, and opportunities shall allow. 
Rights and duties are always reciprocal. And of this my reply, I shall, very 
probably, be myself the bearer. 

I do not conceal that I value religion above all things else; in my esti- 
mation learning comes next. And these combined, are essential, not only 
to their own mutual preservation, but to the National independence and 
prosperity of our great Republic, if not to its very existence. 

Especially in whatever is Virginian, and in whatever contributes to the 
cultivation of our youth, do I feel a deep interest: born and reared, as I 
have been in this Old Dominion, and devoting as I have, for the last twenty 
years, a large portion of my time to the business of Instruction. 

But why should the simple fact of my attachment to my Bible, exclude 


29Folio G1. Henry Keeling (1795-1870) of Richmond, a Baptist minister, conducted with his 
wife the Richmond Classical and English School. 
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me from the social Institutions of my fellow citizens? It is in my opinion 
a serious evil, that ministers of the gospel, are too much isolated from 
society. Among other bad consequences following so unnatural a disunion, 
is the apprehension among some gentlemen, that we are concerned for the 
prosperity of nothing else but religion, and that we are wanting in those 
social feelings, the cultivation of which, is essential to the perfection of 
our nature. In whatever is truly noble and refined, Christians and their 
Ministers may innocently and usefully participate: things of an opposite 
character should receive the disapprobation of the scholar, not less than 
the Christian. 

In a Society of gentlemen devoted to Literature and Science, I cannot 
expect to be a very efficient member. Neither my attainments, nor my 
Professional pursuits, justify such an expectation. I shall be the person 
profited by the connexion. But whatever I can do; most cheerfully will 
I do. Without pretensions to Science or Learning, I am a sincere Lover of 
both; and to be a lover of wisdom, is to be, in the etymological interpre- 
tation at least, of that term, a Philosopher. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yrs 
H. Keeling. 


[Addressed] S. Maupin Esqr. Cor. Sec. & Lib. of the Va. Historical and 
Philosophical Society. Richmond, Va. 


LXX. Letter of George Cuthbert Powell to Socrates Maupin, March 31, 
1836” 
Middieburg Loud. Cty Va. Mar. 31th. 1836. 
My Dear Sir 
I recd. your favour a few days since informing me of my Election as 
a member of the “Va. Historical and Philosophical Society” and it affords 
me great pleasure hereby to accept the Honour that your valuable Insti- 
tution has conferred upon me with the sincerest wishes for the continued 


improvement of the Society and my respects to yourself 
I remain Sir yr obt St 
Docr S. Maupin Geo. Cuthbert Powell 


Corresponding Secy. & Librarian of the Va. Hist. & Phil. Socy. 


[Addressed] Docr. S$. Maupin Corresponding Secy. & Librarian of the 
Va. Historical & Philol. Scy. Richmond Va. 


3%Folio Gr. 
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LXXI. Letter of Abraham Hyam Cohen to Socrates Maupin, April 1, 1836" 
Richmond Apr. 1. 1836 


Dr. Sir 

Absence from the City prevented my Earlier acknowledgement of your 
Favor acquiinting me of my Election as a Member of the “Virginia His- 
torical & Philosophical Society” An Honour I duly apreciate which [I] 
shall endeavor to earn By Every Effort to promote the Benefit and Interest 
of the Society. as a small Testimony Please to Tender for their Acceptance 
The Books accompanying This viz. 3 Vols. Hist of Mexico,” 2 Vols Carters 
Journey.* I shall also have the pleasure of Handing you some auriferous 
Specimens lately obtained. 

Very Respty yours &c 
A. H. Cohen 


S. Maupin Esqr. 


[Addressed] S. Maupin Esqr. Corresponding Secy to The Va. Historical 
& Philosophical Society. 


LXXII. Letter of Sherwin McRae to Socrates Maupin, May 30, 1836" 
Richmond May 30 1836 

Sir 

Your letter announcing my election as a regular member of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society. (owing to a temporary absence from home) was 
not received until nearly a month after its date. This is my apology for 
so dilatory an answer. The honor confered is received with a due sense 
of my unworthiness, and the exalted character of the Society. 
Very Respy. yours 

Sherwin McRae 


[Addressed] S. Maupin Esq. Corresponding Secretary To the Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society 


31Folio Gr. Abraham Hyam Cohen (d. 1841) was rabbi of Beth Shalome, Richmond. 

32Francisco Javier Clavijero (1731-1787), The His of Mexico, Collected from Spanish and 
Mexican Historians, from Manuscripts, and Ancient Paintings of the Indians. Illustrated by 
charts, and other copper-plates. To which are added, critical dissertations on the land, animals, 
and inhabitants of Mexico.... Translated from the original Italian by Charles Cullen, Esq. 
(Richmond, Virginia: Published by Wiliam Prichard, 1806). 

33Probably, Francis Carter (d. 1783), A Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga; with =< View of 
that Garrison and its Environs; a Particular Account of the Towns in the Hoya of Malaga; the 
Ancient and Natural History of those Cities, of the Coast between them, and of the Mountains 
of Ronda... .(London: T. Cadell, 1777), which is not now in the library of the Society. 

34Folio G1. 
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LXXIII. Letter of John E. Meade to Socrates Maupin, July 19, 1836° 


Cawsons 19th July 1826 
Dear Sir 


I must apologise for having put off so long, to reply to your favour of the 
28th last month, by saying that ! have been very much indisposed and a 
great deal from home. 

It is very much to be lamented that the papers of the late Doctr Bland,* 
who was both distinguished in the Councils of his State; and in the field, 
should have been so much neglected; After the death of Mr. Saml Perkins, 
who had a life estate in all the property left by the widow of Doctr. Bland, 
I found those papers in an old box, in one of the out Houses, a prey to 
rats and every thing else; a great many of them have been destroyed but 
there is enough remaining to shew, that they were” put up in bundles, and 
endorsed, by some clerk with very great care; and I have no doubt, originally 
contained, much valuable publick matter. Soon after I got these papers 
in my posses$fin I informed Judge N. B. Tucker of the fact, and told 
him that I would hold them subject to his order or that of his Brother 
Henry St. George, they being Nephews of Doct Bland; since when I 
have not heard a sylable more on the subject. I have lately placed the 
papers in the Hands of Mr. Edmund Ruffin the Edditor of the Farmers 
Register, who after a slight examination, has recommended the same desti- 
nation, that you have suggested towit — to be deposited with the Historical 
Society of Va. and which meets with my most cordial approbation, with 
only this proviso — that the Judge Tucker, be consulted on the subject.” 


Most respectfully yours 
Jno. E. Meade 


[Addressed] James E. Heath Esqr Richmond 


35FolioG1. John Everard Meade (1792-1854). 

36Theodorick Bland (1742-1790). 

37The word “were” is inserted in the margin. 

38Nathaniel Beverley Tucker (1784-1851), professor of law at the College of William and 
Mary, had formerly been a judge in Missouri. His brother Henry St. George Tucker (1780- 
1848), president of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society, was then a judge being 
president of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. 

39The Bland papers are now in the library of the Virginia Historical Society. They were pub- 
lished in two ies as: The Bland Papers: Being a Selection from the Manuscripts of Colonel 
Theodorick Bland, Jr. of Prince George County, Virginia. To which are Prefixed an Introduction, 
and a Memoir of Colonel Bland... .Edited by Charles Campbell. ... (Petersburg: Printed by 
Edmund & Julian C. Ruffin, 1840). It was dedicated to Henry St. George Tucker, and the 
copyright was secured by John E. Meade and Charles Campbell jointly in 1839. 
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LXXIV. Letter of Daniel Lynn Carroll to Socrates Maupin, October 1, 
1836” 
Hampden Sydney College Oct 1. 1836. 
Mr. S. Maupin. — 
Dear Sir 
In waiting for a private opportunity of sending you a communication 
signifying my acceptance of the honor which the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society has conferred on me by electing me a regular member 
of the same I have delayed beyond what might seem decorous in such a case. 
But I beg that the delay may be attributed to anything rather than to a 
want of interest in the Society itself or of appreciating duly the privilege and 
distinction which it has been pleased to bestow on me. You will be so kind 
as to announce my acceptance with many thanks for the favor of holding 
a place on the list of its members and with the assurance that when prac- 
ticable I shall attend its meetings and feel a lively interest in it’s prosperity. 
Yours very sincerely 
D. L. Carroll 


Mr. S. Maupin 


[Addressed] Mr. S. Maupin Cor. Sec. of the Vir. Hist. & Phil. Society. 
Richmond Va. 


LXXV. Letter of William B. Chittenden to Socrates Maupin, November 
28, 1836" 
Richmond, 28th Novemr. 1836 


Dear Sir 

Being engaged in arranging a mass of private papers neglected now for 
many months, I discover a letter written by myself in March last, and ad- 
dressed to you, in answer to one from you of a then recent date, informing 
me of my election as a member of the “Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society.” I recollect having requested a person then in my employ to 
deliver the letter to you; and until now supposed — erroneously as it ap- 
pears — that he had done so. 

Hoping the privilege of availing myself of the election, has not lapsed 
by this involuntary neglect, I beg leave to announce to you (nunc pro tunc, 
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as the lawyers say) my acceptance of the honor conferred upon me, and 
remain 


Very respectfully 
Your Obt. St. 
B. Chittenden 


Doct. S. Maupin 
Corresponding Sec’ry the Va. Hist. & Phil. Soc. 


[Addressed] Doctor $. Maupin. Corresponding Secretary Va. Hist. & 
Phil: Soc: Richmond 

AppENDUM 
IXa. Joint Circular Letter of Secretaries to the Rhode Island Historical 


Society, June 20, 1833* 
Richmond, June 20, 1833. 


SIR, 

The undersigned have the pleasure of announcing the formation of the 
“Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society,” — and of communicating 
a copy of the first publication of its proceedings, to the kindred institution 
with which you are connected. You will perceive by the second article of 


the constitution, that the objects of our association are to discover, procure, 
and preserve whatever may, relate to the natural, civil and literary history 
of our state, and also to patronise and advance all those societies which 
have a direct tendency to promote the best interest of our citizens. We are 
enjoined by a special resolution to expxcss to you the gratification it would 
afford us to receive from your society any communications which might 
be deemed useful, or which would be likely to promote the attainment of 
our purposes. We are encouraged to hope that, with the aid of our intelli- 
gent fellow-citizens generally, and the friendly co-operation of similar socie- 
ties in other states, our labors may not be altogether unavailing. 

We are, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 
JOHN B. CLOPTON, Corresponding Secretary. 
JAMES E. HEATH, Recording Secretary. 


To the Corresponding Secretary of the Historical Society of Rhode Island 


#2Original is at the Rhode Island Historical Society; photostat in Folio G1. This is a copy of 
the circular letter which, by resolution adopted February 4, 1833, was directed to be sent “to 
the Historical Societies of the Several States of the Union in which Societies may exist” (VMHB, 
LXVII [1957], 22). The letter is printed, but the words “the Historical Society of Rhode Island” 


are in longhand. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Public Buildings of Williamsburg, Colonial Capital of Virginia: An Architectural 
History. By Marcus Wuirren. Williamsburg Architectural Studies, Volume One. 
Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, 1958. xv, 269 pp. $12.50. 


ArcuirecturaL historians especially and students in general have eagerly awaited 
the long projected Williamsburg Architectural Studies series. That Marcus Whiffen, 
whose enrichening scholarship in eighteenth-century English architectural history 
has been a primary source material for many students in this field, should have been 
selected to edit this first volume was most fortunate. The author (witness the very 
ample bibliography) appears to have used previously published works in this field 
merely as a point of departure and has gone deeply into a reappraisal of primary 
source material, archeological findings, and his own prior studies to furnish a con- 
temporary review of the theories, postulations, and “pyramiding hypotheses” of prior 
writers. The work, while covering fully in satisfying detail the public buildings of 
Williamsburg, goes beyond this and at once becomes a quite adequate history of 
building techniques, practices, and economics of eighteenth-century Virginia. Through- 
out the work there is a clear relating of these techniques and practices to the concurrent 
situation in England; thus Virginia building practices are now more clearly identified 
as transported Englis:i, “adapted to the Nature of the Country by the Gentlemen 
there.” 

By establishing the t-ue measure of Alexander Spotswood as an architect through 
the thorough and competent interpretation and relating of previously overlooked 
references to his participation on the public works program of 1710-1726, the author 
presents a major development in Virginia architectural scholarship. In placing 
Spotswood so eminently in that group of amateur architects employing their cultural 
interest in the wider service of their communities, Washington, Jefferson, Cocke, et 
alii, there appears a corresponding decrease in the importance of Richard Taliaferro 
and Henry Cary to whom recent authors have attempted to attribute a greater weight 
of architectural influence on the early capital. The now revealed relationship of 
Spotswood to the Bruton Church plan and the subsequent influence of it on the later 
parish church structures elsewhere in the Tidewater would seem to suggest that 
a long sought genesis of the design of these may soon be deduced or at least be more 
adequately explained than does the timeworn attribution of “stock designs of the 
S.P.G.” 

For the first time the basic city plan of Williamsburg is well treated; the concise 
chronology of the otherwise involved history of the creation of the “first building” at 
the College, the condensed but none the less adequate recording of the sequences 
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of the capitol constructions, the reappraisal of previously published theories on the 
origin of the Palace design are only a few of the notable “firsts” to be found. 

The handling of “The Wren Problem” is unbiased and also undefinitive, but fur- 
nishes a concise basis for individual conclusion on the tenuous attribution by the 
Reverend Hugh Jones, so dearly cherished by present-day travel promoters and so 
justifiably doubted by scholars. 

There is an excusable minor disturbance to the theme by the introduction of 
a major contribution in the chapter “Jefferson at Williamsburg.” The reappraisal of 
previous interpretations of Jefferson’s influence on the Palace, together with the more 
complete identification of the suggestions of Jefferson for the modification of the main 
building at the College, and the discussion of his proposed octagonal chapel will 
stimulate further study by those who have relied on the heretofore unchallenged 
interpretations made without benefit of presently available primary materia] by the 
late Fiske Kimball. 

The illustrations are wel] chosen and well reproduced. The reconstruction drawings 
so competently prepared by Singleton P. Moorehead are valuable, not only as illus- 
trations for the text but as reference plates for other uses. It is to be regretted that, 
in common with many recent works, in this volume the very ample notes are in the 
back rather than in the more convenient footnote loca.ion, otherwise the format and 
bookmaking are inost acceptable. 

Here is a valuable work on an old subject with a completely new content. It is 
to be hoped that the competent scholarship of the first volume of the Williamsburg 
Architectural Studies will be found in succeeding publications. 


Seventeenth-Century America: Essays in Colonial History. Edited by James Morton 
Smiru. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 1959. xv, 238 pp. $5.00. 


As a scholarly contribution to the celebration of the 350th anniversary of the settling 
at Jamestown, the Institute of Early American History and Culture in 1957 sponsored 
a symposium on seventeenth-century colonia] history. Of sixteen participants, nine 
prepared papers on aspects of the period in which they were especially interested. 
After considerable revision in the light of the symposium discussions, the nine essays 
have been brought together in book form. Inevitably they overlap somewhat, yet each 
brings out a particular aspect of the two great forces shaping the lives of the settlers, 
the new environment and the old heritage. The result is a volume of rich and stimu- 
lating reading varied in detai] and unified in spirit. 

James Morton Smith, the editor, supplies as introduction a thoughtful commentary 
on each of the nine essays. Then Oscar Handlin leads off with a retrospective sum- 
mary of “The Significance of the Seventeenth Century.” He points out, among 
other things, the elements which made for disorder among the colonists and their 
struggle towards order, their explanation of every occurrence in terms of God or 
Satan, and their sense of mission. It is this sense of mission, he concludes, which 
has remained a vital theme in American life. 
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The next two scholars concern themselves with the relation between the colonists 
and the Indians. Wilcomb E. Washburn outlines “The Moral and Legal Justifications 
for Dispossessing the Indians” employed from the earliest settlements into the nine- 
teenth century. Naturally he concentrates on the seventeenth-century justifications, 
their causes and results. This is a sensitive, thoughtful, thoroughly logical exposition 
of this most embarrassing (to our age at any rate) of all he problems connected with 
English settlement. Nancy Oestreich Lurie then discusses “Indian Cultura] Adjust- 
ment to European Civilization.” She suggests new reasons, Indian ones, for the 
failure of the first Virginia colony and for the 1622 massacre at Jamestown. Some of 
her contentions may seem highly controversial and not too convincing, but they do 
open new paths among the documents of Indian-White relationship. 

Two of the best written and most interesting essays are concerned with “People 
and Society.” In outlining the “Social Origins of Some Early Americans,” Mildred 
Campbell presents good evidence that the majority of the indentured servants were 
not from the laboring classes at all, but from the farming and skilled-worker groups in 
the mother country. She finds that the emigrant who brought in five indentured serv- 
ants was more likely than not to have been from the same social and occupational 
stratum as most of his servants. Her sources are largely Bristol and London record 
lists, which she has interpreted astutely. Actually many a Virginia last will and testa- 
ment of the period wil] bear out her contentions exactly. She also gives some inter- 
esting data as to the age (quite young) and geographical origins (southern and 
western England) of the indentured emigrants. 

Bernard Bailyn in “Politics and Social Structure in Virginia” continues the inves- 
tigations of people and society. He analyzes convincingly the social backgrounds 
of the leader class which ,evolved in the colony during the seventeenth century. 
He finds that it was “not the totally but the partially dispossessed who buil[t] up 
the most propulsive aspirations.” That is, it was the younger son of gentility or 
the trade-or-farm born aspirant to gentility who assumed the reins of government 
in Virginia. He gives, incidentally, in this connection a “double aspect of discontent” 
which lay behind the violence of Bacon’s Rebellion, a complexity of motive that is 
more than a squabble over Indian policy. Very skillfully he traces the rise of the 
governing class of the eighteenth century, placing the best possible connotation upon 
the term when he calls them “cultural provincials.” The Virginia planters formed an 
oligarchy or an aristocracy, if you will, but its nature was basically different from that 
of any parallel privileged class of the Old World. Primogeniture never was present 
in real practice, and only a few estates were entailed. New lands were always to be 
developed. The result was a spreading and at the same time an interlocking of 
families, without acknowledgment of a head, and without the necessity that younger 
sons descend into a lower economic and social class. 

Under “Church and State” William H. Seiler discusses the social and political 
significance of “The Anglican Parish in Virginia.” And under the same heading 
Emil Oberholzer, Jr., analyzes the place of “The Church in New England Society.” 
Philip S. Haffenden concludes this section with a survey of “The Anglican Church 
in Restoration Colonial Policy.” He points out among other things how much the 
failure to establish a bishopric in Virginia in 1672 may have affected the whole of 
Anglo-American political history. 
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The final section of the book is an essay by Richard S. Dunn on “Seventeenth- 

Century English Historians of America.” Beginning with John Smith and William 

Bradford and proceeding through Robert Beverley, Cotton Mather, and John Old- 

mixon, Dunn assesses the personal, political, and social motives behind each work 

and criticizes its literary as well as historical qualities. There is space here only to 

= nt that Bradford seems to receive too much credit, Smith and Beverley too 
e. 

Unequal as any such cooperative work must be, Seventeenth-Century America is 
readable in all its parts and highly significant in most of them. Any student of 
colonial America wil] refer to its pages again and again. Succinct summaries, acute 
insights, new interpretations from new documents or new approaches abound. This 
book is one of the best things to emerge from the 350th anniversary celebration. 


University of Tennessee Ricuarp Brace Davis 


The Outer Banks of North Carolina, 1584-1958. By Davm Stick. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958. xv, 352 pp. $6.00. 


Nortu Caroxia’s Outer Banks held almost as much fascination for seaside visitors 
last summer as they did in 1584 when two small ships from England first brought 
white men to the area. The shifting sands continually change the scene and often 
uncover ancient wrecks. Storms fill up inlets and open new ones. These long arms of 
sand jutting out into the Atlantic and holding back the sea water from the Carolina 
sounds seem to have been overlooked by historians. The explorations and attempts 
to settle Roanoke Island between 1584 and 1590, the fate of the region during the 
Civil War, and the success of the Wright Brothers in 1903 are known, of course, but 
in between the story could be learned only by diligent research which might turn up 
an occasional fact. 

Now the whole story has been told. David Stick has lived nearly his whole life 
in the region about which he writes, and for a long time he has collected government 
documents, newspapers, books, and other obvious sources about the Banks. With evi- 
dence found in print he frequently prodded the memory of old-timers to fil] out the 
story or led them on to relate other information which had all but slipped their minds. 
From these sources plus early manuscripts, he has written the story of the Outer Banks. 

The geography of the region is carefully explained. The author knows it from the 
ground and has also studied it from the air and by boat. Much that he presents is 
based on common sense, but only one familiar with the Outer Banks would think to 
report it. For instance, he points out that the inlets through the Banks are not inlets 
at all, but outlets into the sea through which the sounds discharge the water received 
from the rivers. 

Chapters devoted to “Exploration” and to “Permanent Settlement” cover the earliest 
history of the Banks. Facts which hitherto have been passed over, or only briefly 
noted in studies of a larger area, are interpreted as they relate to the immediate terri- 
tory. This is an important feature of this book which makes it of lasting value. 

The role of the Outer Banks and ‘heir people during the Revolution and the early 
years of statehood is recorded in two chapters. Another relates the popularity of the 
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Banks as a seaside resort many years ago while other chapters tell the modern story 
of roads and bridges, resorts, fishing, storms, and shipwrecks. A skillfully written 
seventeen-page chapter summarizes the experiments and the successful first flight at 
Kitty Hawk by Orville and Wilbur Wright. 

Four maps especially prepared for this book an numerous attractive pen and ink 
sketches by Frank Stick, father of the author, enhance its usefulness. A concluding 
section on “References and Bibliographical Notes” discusses some of the sources used 
in the various chapters. A detailed index makes the contents more readily available. 

The author has unfortunately failed to identify Governor Samuel Stephens cor- 
rectly. Stephens was governor of the County of ‘Albemarle in Carolina and not of 
Virginia. In this connection he has also improperly labeled Sir William Berkeley as 
“Stephens’ successor as Governor of Virginia.” His failure at times to adjust the 
change of year to January 1 instead of March 25 may result in some confusion. 


Wituu S. 
University of North Carolina 


Conrade Webb of Hampstead. By Wii11aM T. Hastincs. Providence, R. I.: Brown 
University Press, 1958. xiv, 102 pp. $2.50. 


Conrapve Wess, a Virginian whose life spanned the years between the war for 
independence and the mid-nineteenth century, and his house, Hampstead, are the 
subjects of this handsome and lively little book. A member of a fairly prominent 
New Kent County family, he was one of a number of young Southerners who jour- 
neyed north during the later years of the eighteenth century for college training. 
He entered Rhode Island College, now Brown University, in 1794, where he remained 
four years, distinguishing himself by his activity in the local Adelphi clubs and by 
his selection from his graduating class to give the valedictory address. Returning 
to Virginia after graduation, he took over lands inherited from his father and devoted 
his energies chiefly to agriculture. Unlike other members of his economic group, 
he ignored the call of politics and concentrated on increasing his holdings in land 
and slaves. By 1820 he had acquired plantations in two counties and 150 slaves, 
and in the following decade he built Hampstead —a lovely plantation house on 
the south bank of the Pamunkey River in New Kent County — where he died in 
1842, leaving no direct descendents. His failure to do anything extraordinary in 
his post-college career made it improbable that anyone would seek to rescue him 
from obscurity. 

But it was precisely Webb's almost utter obscurity that first aroused an interest 
in him on the part of author William T. Hastings, professor emeritus of English 
literature at Brown University. Hastings was puzzled by the fact that so little 
was known about the later life of one who had such a distinguished college record, 
and he set out to put together the few surviving pieces of Webb's life. But an 
exhaustive search uncovered relatively little information about the man and revealed 
almost nothing of his personality. Hastings found only one Webb letter and almost 
no details about life at Hampstead while Webb lived there. Forced to rely upon 
scanty official records and family relics, Hastings was unable to construct more 
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than a mere skeleton description of Webb's career. However, he has supplemented 
that description with accounts of life at Hampstead as revealed in the 1858 diary 
of Conrade’s sister-in-law, Susan Gordon Webb, and of the fortunes of Hampstead 
down to the present. He has also included an interesting appendix, containing Webb's 
valedictory address, inscriptions from the family burial ground, records from Webb's 
Bible, and a brief genealogy of the Webb family. 

The book is interesting chiefly as an account of the education and life of a 
wealthy Virginia planter in the half-century before the Civil War, although it adds 
little to what is already known about life in the Old South. Also it will be useful 
to genealogists. Perhaps most significantly, it will stand as a record of the problems 
of a mid-twentieth century researcher who tries to reconstruct the life of an early 
nineteenth-century American who left no private a and who took no important 
part in the major events of his lifetime. 

Jack P. Greene 


Western Reserve University 


The Royal Governors of Georgia, 1754-1775. By Witt1am W. Assor. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959. vii, 198 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts slim book is “simply a study of developments in Georgia during its royal period.” 
The main emphasis is on the role played by the governors in aiding the rapid growth 
of Georgia in her last twenty years as a colony. Georgia at the end of its proprietary 
period was a colony whose population was dwindling, its economy stagnant, its land 
system inefficient, and its frontiers constantly under pressure from Indians allied with 
the French and Spanish. Between 1754 and 1775 the Georgians in order to risk 
revolution had to meet these problems and to gain the political experience and self- 
reliance that other colonies had acquired in a century or more of duelling with royal 
authorities. Mr. Abbot contends that the infant colony would not have been prepared 
for the break with England had it not been for the vigorous leadership of the royal 
governors which enabled Georgia to expand territorially, prosper materially, and 
mature politically. That Georgia ultimately chose to rebel was not because the gov- 
ernors failed in their tasks, but because they had been almost too successful in 
solving Georgia’s problems. The point is well taken. 

There were three royal governors: Captain John Reynolds (1754-1757), Henry 
Ellis (1757-1760), and James Wright (1760-1781). Captain Reynolds is summarily 
dismissed as a fumbling politician, who tried to run the colony with the quarter-deck 
justice of the British Navy. Conversely, his successor, Henry Ellis, “an odd and 
rather wonderful Englishman,” was able to placate the Indians at crucial moments, 
reéstablish the natural political ties of the governor with the council and set the 
stage for the expansion of Georgia. 

The central political figure of the royalist period was Governor James Wright, born 
in South Carolina, but a devoted servant of the Crown. The governor of Georgia had 
exceptional powers for a royal governor, and Wright knew how to use them to win 
popular support and to influence the legislature. The clearest example of this power 
took place in 1765-1766 when Wright was able to enforce the Stamp Act in the face 
of riotous frontiersmen and Liberty Boys. But to do so Wright had to create the 
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political faction which thereafter ch: “‘enged him in the legislature. The turning point 
in the growth of legislative self-government came in 1768 when the Liberty Party 
won contro] of the Commons House of Assembly following Wright's attempt to 
force the passage of the Mutiny Act. From then to the Revolution Wright and the 
lower house fought a constant battle over rights and prerogatives. By 1775 a stale- 
mate had resulted which left the assembly under the control of a planter-merchant 
clique, a combination of 50 to 100 men who became the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement in Georgia. 

Nevertheless, revolutionary leaders in other colonies must have wondered in 1775 
whether or not Georgia would follow them into rebellion, because in both the Stamp 
Act Congress and the Continental Congress, Georgia had gone unrepresented. Yet 
in July 1775 Georgians wrested control away from Governor Wright and took com- 
mand of the colony. Why this reversal? The author holds that the grievances of 
Georgians were not strong enough to have sustained rebellion. Rather Georgia was 
swept into the war by the other colonies. There was a desire not to be left out, not 
to miss the excitement, not to be branded with the stigma of not fighting for the 
rights of all the colonies. 

Mr. Abbot has given us the first full, clearly delineated story of colonial Georgia 
under the Crown. The book is concise, highly readable, its main points well defined 
and fully documented. The commendable desire for brevity and the concentration 
of attention upon the governors has obscured somewhat the leading members of the 
planter-merchant group and their actions after 1765. In the face of a paucity of 
records about the Liberty Boys we will have to be content with the view that the 
Georgia revolutionaries were usually American-born, relatively younger than the 
loyalists, a mixture of planter-merchants and frontiersmen, and apparently seldom 
motivated by any desire for a social revolution. 

WILLIAMS 


University of Virginia 


Fauquier County, Virginia, 1759-1959. By the Fauquier County Bicentennial Com- 
mittee. Warrenton: Virginia Publishing Incorporated, 1959. 335 pp- $4.00. 


Tue title of this pleasant book is somewhat misleading, as it deals mainly with 
the first century of Fauquier’s history, although some space is devoted to the exploits 
of Colonel John S. Mosby during the Civil War, and the military career of the 
county's native son, Turner Ashby. Part I containing nearly 50 pages, deals with 
the origin and seating of Fauquier. It is, in the main well done, but the subject 
has been more ably and extensively handled in Harrison’s Landmarks of Old Prince 
William, Groome’s Fauquier During the Proprietorship, and in the four excellent 
issues of the Fauquier Historical Bulletin, 1921-1924. For the casual reader, however, 
it is informative and largely accurate. 

Part II, titled “Government and Growth,” is a comprehensive, and in a sense a 
catch-all] section. Beginning with a sketch of Governor Fauquier himself, it proceeds 
to deal with early courts and officials, churches and schools, the county's farmers, 
mills and gold mines. This section further includes an account of the Rappahannock 
River Canal, together with the charmingly simple reminiscences of an old-timer who 
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recalled the days of its construction. Accounts of LaFayette’s progress through the 
county in 1825, and of a visit to the Fauquier White Sulphur Springs during their 
heyday, together with Dr. Payne's tales of cock fights complete Part II. 

Part III, “The Men of Fauquier,” pays tribute to John Marshall, Simon Kenton, 
the companion of Boone, Presley O'Bannon, who led the Marines to the shores of 
Tripoli, Clyman the explorer, and Ambler, the hero of the Jeannette Expedition. 
In addition there is brief mention of some two score sons of Fauquier of whose achieve- 
ments the county is justly proud. In Part III there is also a list of Fauquier priorities. 
Part IV concerns itself with old homes, a long list of houses, large and small, built 
before 1860, and is of interest to the general reader when it describes Oakhill, home 
of Judge Marshall, and other places connected with his family. Part V is a chronology 
of Fauquier’s first century, and contains statistical information, much of which is 
readily available elsewhere. 

The book is a compilation of the Fauquier Bicentennial Committee, most of whom 
are natives of the county, and it is a labor of love. Several of the Committee, notably 
Dr. William N. Hodgkin, the chairman, Charles Jeffries and Randolph Carter, have 
devoted much time to research in Fauquier history and are steeped in local lore. 
Two professionals, William H. Gaines, Jr., a son of the county, and Frederick W. 
Franck, have contributed to the volume. Fauquier County, Virginia, 1759-1959, is 
an unpretentious but creditable tribute to the county on its two hundredth birthday. 
It contains enough new material to spur interested persons on to further research. 
Unfortunately, it gives frequent evidence of amateur editing, in that numerous minor 
errors and inaccuracies are uncorrected. The book was actually printed at Warrenton, 


the county seat, and is an attractive volume with a surprisingly good index. In all, it is 
a worthwhile addition to the list of Virginia’s county histories. 


Joun A. C. Kerru 
Richmond, Virginia 


Drums in the Forest. By Atrrep Procrer James and Cuartes Morse Srorz. 
Pittsburgh: The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 1958. viii, 277 pp. 
$3.50. 

Drums in the Forest, a commemorative publication of the Historical Society of 

Western Pennsylvania, was issued as a part of the Bicentennial Celebration of the 

founding of Pittsburgh, and includes two separate, though related, works: “Decision 

at the Forks,” by Alfred Procter James, and “Defense in the Wilderness,” by Charles 

Morse Stotz. 

In the first, and briefer, of these, Dr. James gives a historical introduction to the 
founding of Pittsburgh, beginning with the glacial period and its effect on geography, 
touching on the American Indian and the history of British colonization in North 
America, and advancing, in greater detail, to the settlement of western Pennsylvania 
and the growth of Anglo-French rivalry in the area. A resumé of the military activities 
from the French seizure of Venango in 1753, through Washington's 1754 expedition 
and the Braddock campaign, leads up to a fifteen-page account of the campaign of 
1758 and the capture of Fort Duquesne. 
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The second part of the book is primarily a study of the five forts that were built 
there between 1754 and 1792. Mr. Stotz, an architect who has studied pre-Revolu- 
tionary fortifications and military architecture as an avocation, has assembled con- 
siderable material on this subject. A brief historical introduction is followed by a 
discussion, with diagrams and illustrations, of the principles of fortification as practiced 
by Vauban and others, and carried out on the American frontier by British army 
engineers. A chapter on “The Challenge of the Wilderness” covers the problems of 
military activity on the frontier, with especial attention to the difficulties of road 
building and communication. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the most valuable, as well as the most interesting portion 
of this volume, is the detailed section dealing with the five forts built at the forks of 
the Ohic. The descriptions, beginning with Fort Prince George, built by the English 
in 1754, and including Fort Duquesne, Mercer's Fort (the temporary fortification 
thrown up by the victors of the 1758 expedition), Fort Pitt, and finally Fort Fayette, 
built by the Americans in 1792 for protection against Indian raids, are based on 
contemporary drawings and written descriptions. The book is well supplied with 
reproductions of the early fort plans and excellent conjectural drawings by the author. 
He provides a detailed and thorough account of the military structures built at this 
strategic point during the crucial period in its history; a source which should be of 
particular value to studenis of frontier forts. The writings of Vauban and other 
writers on military architecture are available to anyone with time and access to the 
sources. But Mr. Stotz shows how the men in charge on the spot adapted these ideal 
standards to specific local conditions. The resulting structures, as he clearly shows, 
reflected the consequences of isolation, materials, floods — situations that did not face 
the military engineers in Europe or on the Atlantic seaboard. Although his recon- 
structions are of necessity more or less conjectural, no one can criticize his scholarship 
and his thoroughness, nor, in my opinion, the soundness of his conclusions. 

The book as a whole is well written, attractively published, and well indexed. Its 
primary appeal, as would be expected from the occasion of its publication, is to a 
resident of Pittsburgh or western Pennsylvania with an interest in the history of the 
area. Those concerned with frontier forts of the period will find it most helpful as a 
source of theory and practice. From the historian’s viewpoint, its main value probably 
lies in the presenting of unpublished and relatively inaccessible data, and the interpre- 
tation of military practices applied to an alien situation. 

J. C. Harrincton 
National Park Service, Richmond, Virginia 


George Croghan, Wilderness Diplomat. By Nicnoras B. Watnwricut. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. ‘vii, 317 pp. $6.00. 


Tuirty-THREE years ago the late Albert T. Volwiler published George Croghan and 
the Westward Movement. Inevitably this new biography must be compared with 
Volwiler’s work. Because of the scarcity of both primary and secondary material, 
Professor Volwiler was not able to do a full scale biography of Croghan, and con- 
sequently devoted a good deal of space to background material and to the westward 
movement. It is an excellent job and a new treatment of Croghan would not have 
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been justified had not new material appeared. The most important new material 
is a mass of Croghan’s persona] papers which lay unnoticed in a Philadelphia law 
office for 135 years, and which came to the notice of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania in 1939. Nicholas B. Wainwright, Editor and Research Librarian of the 
Historical Society, has made extensive use of these papers and as a result has been 
able to give a vivid picture of Croghan himself. In addition to the new manuscripts 
there has also appeared a great variety of published material. The combination of 
these two new sources has allowed Mr. Wainwright to clarify both colonial and 
British Indian policy and the machinations of land speculators between 1750 and 
the Revolution. His book is particularly valuable with respect to Indian policy. 

Aside from this, Croghan is a fascinating individual, and it is well that Mr. Wain- 
wright is able to give us a full portrait. This Indian trader, land speculator, and Indian 
agent, first for Pennsylvania and then as Deputy to Sir William Johnson, is one 
of those figures embodying great talents and great weaknesses, who appear periodically 
on the American scene. Because of his accomplishments in public affairs, he deserves 
a prominent place in early American history. Yet, because of failings in his char- 
acter, which brought disaster to himself and many of his associates, he died an 
ignominious death and is virtually unknown today to the generality of Americans. 

As an Indian trader and land speculator, Croghan was a spectacular failure. Though 
he had great energy, imagination and courage, characteristics which should have 
brought him success, he was also plagued by “bad timing, bad luck and careless 
financing,” as well as an “inability to play the game straight.” He lied, he extracted 
money by dishonest methods and frequently because of this quirk in his character 
he cheated “not only his friends but himself.” But, as an Indian agent, Croghan 
was unequalled. During the French and Indian War and on up until the Revolution 
he took a major part in almost every negotiation with the Northern Indians. When 
there was peace it was frequently because of Croghan. When there was strife it 
was often because his advice was not taken. The conspiracy of Pontiac might have 
been avoided had General Jeffrey Amherst listened to Croghan. 

This is an excellent biography. One in which Croghan, a complex man, a man 
who loved life and lived it to the hilt, and who at the same time was driven by 
vast ambition, emerges magnificently. The book is very well written. There is no 
excess verbiage and the narrative flows smoothly. Moreover, there is a certain grace 
in the way Mr. Wainwright presents his material. In addition to its literary quality, 
it is hard to find anything to quarrel with in the author's presentation. His statement 
that the proof of Croghan having obtained land from the Indians in 1749 is their 
confirmation of the cession in 1768 seems questionable (p. 28). But this is minor, 
and the book is definitely a fine contribution to historical literature. 

Emory G. Evans 


University of Pittsburgh 


Annals of Blackwater and the Land of Canaan, 1746-1880. By Sruanr E. Brown, Jr. 
Berryville, Va.: Chesapeake Book Company, 1959. 42 pp. $1.00. 


Tue Canaan Valley and the Blackwater Falls of Tucker County, West Virginia, 
have attracted literary explorers for over two hundred years, and Mr. Brown has 
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collected their accounts and for the first time printed selections from them in a single 
pamphlet. This short work is appropriately titled, for the editor has not attempted 
to write a definitive history of the region. The collection consists of excerpts from 
original narratives, supplemented by editorial commentary, beginning with the first 
recorded trip to the area by the Fairfax surveying party in 1746 and concluding 
with an excursion by Rebecca Harding Davis in 1879. Most of the pamphlet, how- 
ever, treats the narratives of Philip P. Kennedy in The Blackwater Chronicle (1853) 
and David H. Strother (“Porte Crayon”) in Virginia Illustrated (1857). Mr. Brown's 
compilation will be useful for those who do not have access to the above-named 
narratives, and it will be valuable for those who wish to learn something about the 
historical background of each. The twelve illustrations (eight by Strother and four 
by Charles Graham) provide a graphic and often humorous insight into the activities 
of the campers and the wild grandeur of the natura] setting. 

The greatest defect of the work involves its organization. Permitting the various 
adventurers to tell their own stories is a laudable objective, but a lack of continuity 
is the result. Mr. Brown perhaps stands too far away from his work. His own com- 
ments are both accurate and illuminating, and it is regrettable that there are not more 
of them. Sometimes his major sections are too short to be of much consequence; for 
example, “First Settlers” consists of but one paragraph of only six lines. However, 
in its accuracy and its range, Annals of Blackwater is far superior to other works treat- 
ing the region. In collecting the various narratives together into a single work, Mr. 
Brown has performed a modest service and will provide future visitors to the Black- 
water Falls State Park with an informative guidebook as well as an entertaining 
social document. 

Ceci D. Exy, Jr. 
Madison College 


Colonial Families of the Southern States of America: A History and Genealogy of 
Colonial Families who Settled in the Colonies Prior to the Revolution. By STexta 
Picxetr Harpy. Second edition with revisions and additions by the author. Balkti- 
more: Southern Book Company, 1958. vi, 643 pp. Paper, $12.50, Cloth, $15.00. 


Very few authors live to see a second, corrected edition appear forty-seven years after 
a book’s original appearance, but this is what Miss Hardy has done. For almost half 
a century she has been making corrections in her own cherished copy of 1911, aided 
by a host of friends all over the country, and Mr. Chodak has reproduced this photo- 
offset, obviating the need for resetting the type. Over 12,000 names are indexed 
extremely well. 

All families included settled originally in Virginia or Maryland; of the sixty-six 
included, only the Bouldins, Brents, Dukes, Duvalls, Hammonds, Murrays, Orricks, 
Ridgelys, and Wrights settled north of the Potomac. The exact point of settlement 
of the North Carolina Ferrills is in doubt. An unsatisfactory sketch of the Gwynns 
roves from Pennsylvania through Delaware and Virginia. 

Geographically the Virginia families included can be placed in four main closely- 
knit groups. The Northern Neck families, between Potomac and Rappahannock 
Rivers, include Alexander, Ball, Blackwell, Brent, Carter, Chilton, Clarkson, Creel, 
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Downing, Keith, Fishback, Fitzhugh, Green, Lee, Marshall, Mason, Metcalfe, Neale, 
Pickett, Scott, Slaughter, Smith, Steptoe, Stewart (Stuart), Tayloe, Turberville, and 
Washington, the largest group of families in the book. Between Rappahannock and 
York Rivers the list includes Burwell, Cooke, Corbin, Lee, Lightfoot, Parker, Pickett, 
Robinson, Shields, Taylor, and Wyatt. From York to James Rivers we find Adams, 
Ambler, Armistead, Bassett, Braxton, Byrd, Carter, Cary, Collier, Gwynn, Harrison, 
Jennings, Langhorne, Martin, Shields, and Watts. Among families south of James 
ae Bolling, Bouldin, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Huddleston, Johnston, and Raines are 
isted. 

Historical facts stated in this book are notoriously weak; we find, for example: “It 
was on Gwynn’s Island that the Battle of Point Pleasant, the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War, was fought” (page 250); “the eldest of the two early Hammonds 
in England, Sir Robert Fitzhamer, seventh count or Earl of Coneile in Normandy, 
was a mighty man of valor” (page 253); in Ireland “surnames . . . were not introduced 
until the 11th century, by Brian Borce” (page 394); “Captain John Collier . . . served 
as an officer in a Virginia Regiment under Admiral Vernon in the Carthagean expedi- 
tion, 1740-42” (page 150); “Chipleric, King of the Burgundians” (page 95); “Thomas 
Hynson, of Monmouth Co., Md.” (page 533); and “Rev. James Scott . . . became 
Rector of Dittingen Parish, and served until his death in 1782” (page 454). In half 
a century these and many other errors should have been corrected; some correct 
readings with pages are: “McNairy Co., Tenn.” (4); “Finchamsted” and “Ruscombe” 
(30); St. Mark’s (31); “Herts” and “Olivia” (38); “Mary Trimingham” (89); 
“Credenhill” (110); “Blenheim” and “Albemarle” (111); “Catesby” (121); “chevron” 
and “sejant” (123); “chevron” and “sejant” (126); “Helm” (166); “Cecil Co., Md.” 
(167); “Virginius” (187, 188); “Basye” (190); “segreant” (193); “counterchanged” 
(200); “Charlottesville” (225); “ermine” and “wyvern” (237); “Montvale” (265); 
“Warrasquyoke” (282); “Colombia” (285); “Athelstan” (297); “Ariana” (descendant 
of Wouter van Twiller) (301); “Rhys” (315) of Dynevor; “progenitor” (316); 
“Omohundro” (318); “Agassiz” (319); “Stratford Langthorne, Essex” (320); “bound- 
ary” (327); “Rachel (Duvall?) Clay” (369); “dexter” . . . a salmon naiant” (399); 
“chess-rooks” (408); “chevron” (438); “chevron” and “aut leges” (441); “Caroline” 
(449); “pommelled” (498); “Ermine” and “Rem Publicam” (516); “deficit” (532); 
“Lingenfelter” (547). 

No attempt is made to reproduce coats-of-arms from the original edition, or to ad- 
vance coats for Bouldin, Braxton, Clarkson, Creel, Ferrill, Fishback, Marshall, Mason, 
Shields, and Smith. Of some fifty-eight heraldic descriptions, probably not over 
twenty-five are correctly expressed, many errors being in Latin mottoes: e.g., “Vim va 
pillere licet” (252) for “It is lawful to repel force by force.” There is some bad 
Spanish in Robert E. Lee’s campaigns (328). 

Two examples of manuscript corrections by Miss Hardy which have only made 
matters worse are Ann Downing’s husband “Richard Hutt (page 185) and Daniel 
Neale’s second wife “Patience Donninger” (page 395). The individuals in question 
were in reality Richard Nutt of Northumberland and Patience Downing Neale- 
Graham-Coppedge, daughter of Captain William Downing of Little Wicomico. 

In actual fact, the chief weakness of this book, like many of its kind, lies in faulty 
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imagination readily recognize Trimingham in Miss Hardy's “Firmingham”; Hibernians 
can easily make Brian Boru out of “Borce”; Bretons can see the Counts of Rennes in 
the Dukes of Brittany from “Rannes” (page 439); Normans have no difficulty in 
rendering “Corneil” as Corbeil; Germans see how Lingenfelter has become “Lingen- 
fetter” through longhand crossing of the t's; Welshmen see Rhys in “Rhyo”; and 
Spaniards see Cartagena in “Carthagean.” Patient fidelity to the truth shines from 
Miss Hardy’s pages, obscured only by the obstacles of language, legend, and longhand. 

There is little doubt in the minds of readers of this book that Virginia was truly 
the fountain-source of Southern families from Tennessee and South Carolina around 
through Georgia to Texas and beyond. The Western people are our own, and with 
its index this is a valuable source book for Americans. Almost every family given 
ties in with some origin in Wales; what is needed is a careful study of the compara- 
tively simple, yet well-documented family records of Wales to reveal Southern origins, 
coupled with a careful study of German heraldry to unriddle the genealogical ob- 
scurities hitherto veiled from America by the Welsh and German languages, veritable 
caskets filled to the brim for the genealogist with jewels of Golconda. 

Miss Hardy’s foibles of elevating Fauquier County to an unique position al] its own 
in her table of contents and of bestowing liberally the accolade, “a staunch and liberal 
supporter of the Episcopal Church” upon her heroes, at one and the same time reveal 
her delightful provincialism and endear an otherwise unassuming author to her 
readers. On the Balls, Blackwells, Marshalls, and Picketts she has performed a labor 
of Hercules, improving mightily on Hayden. One might wish that she could have 
done better on the origins of the Balls, Carters, Fitzhughs, Harrisons, Lees, Marshalls, 
Neales, and Slaughters. It seems hardly plausible that Picot de Say, the Norman, 
was ancestor of the male Picketts, and even less so that his name had previously been 
Picquett in France. The name looks French, but the possibility that it is Pigot of 
Cardington in Bedfordshire or simply that it is the Scottish word “Pict” should not be 
discounted in view of the beehive of Scots in Caroline, where the first John Pickett 
appears. 

A highly useful, if not always literally accurate, reference book, this new edition of 
Colonial Families will be welcomed on many a shelf in spite of such corrections as 
Anna Owen, Richard’s daughter (instead of the true name Constable), for Colonel 
Richard Lee’s wife, because of its many clarifications such as Anne Lee Youel]l and 
Elizabeth Lee Howson, Eliza Howson Ball and her daughter Anne Bal] Downman, 
who have at last been set straight. Readers of Allan Nevins who look closely in Miss 
Hardy’s book may even be able to detect the link between Lincoln and the Virginia 
aristocracy through Nancy and Lucy Hanks! William H. Herndon and the Encyeclo- 
paedia Britannica shed some light on this as well. In uncertain Latin this reviewer 
hazards as Stella Pickett Hardy’s charge to us in this book: Maiorum memor esto! 


Joun E. Mananan 


University of Maryland, Sndrestromfjord, Greenland 


Thomas Worthington, Father of Ohio Statehood. By Aurrep Byron Sears. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University Press for the Ohio Historical Society, 1958. viii, 260 


Pp: $5.50. 
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In 1946 the Ohio Historical Society acquired “Adena,” called at the time of its erec- 
tion in 1807 “the most magnificent mansion west of the Alleghenies.” Seven years 
later, skilfully restored and refurnished by the Society, Adena was opened to the 
public. It is altogether appropriate, therefore, that the same society should now pub- 
lish a biography of Adena’s builder and owner, Thomas Worthington. 

As the title of Professor Sears’s book would suggest, Worthington played a domi- 
nant role in the movement to secure Ohio's admission to the federal union; he was 
twice senator from Ohio, served two terms as governor, and was a recognized author- 
ity on Western lands, internal improvements, and Indian affairs. It is surprising that 
a public figure of his stature should hitherto have been without a biographer — even 
more surprising in view of the extensive collections of Worthington papers, corre- 
spondence, and diaries that stil] survive. 

Worthington first became enamored of the Western country while surveying lands 
in the Virginia Military District. He acquired tracts in the vicinity of Chillicothe, 
and in 1798 he and his family left Charleston, Virginia (now West Virginia), for 
the Northwest Territory. Almost immediately, he was elected to the territorial legis- 
lature, where he adopted a policy of vigorous opposition to Governor Arthur St. Clair 
and the Ohio Federalists. Early in 1802 he traveled to Washington, confident that 
there Republican interests could best be served. In a series of interviews with Jeffer- 
son and members of Congress, he drummed up support for the removal of St. Clair 
and the admission of Ohio — one large Ohio, not two pint-sized Ohios as invisioned 
by the Federalists. His yeoman efforts, on both counts successful, were repaid by his 
election to the United States Senate, and by the influence he was able to exert in 
framing Ohio’s first constitution. As spokesmen of the Victorious party, he and Ed- 
ward Tiffin became leaders of the constitutional convention. Is it any wonder that 
the first constitution was strongly flavored with Republicanism? 

In his senatorial terms (1803-1807, 1810-1814) Worthington advocated an in- 
ternal improvements program which later led to the construction of the Cumberland 
Road, introduced legislation to protect the land holdings of settlers, and, somewhat 
less laudably, followed the dictates of Republican fanatics in the impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Judges Pickering and Chase. He deviated from party line, however, 
in the matter of war with Great Britain, criticizing Madison’s foreign policy, and 
denouncing as the prelude to disaster the truculence of Western War Hawks. It is 
Professor Sears’s contention that the War Hawk clamor drowned out the sentiments 
of a reticent opposition, an opposition comprised of the majority of Ohio’s citizens. 
Perhaps it was this silent majority that decided the outcome of the gubernatorial 
election of 1814, for despite Worthington’s unpopular stand on the war issue, he was 
the favored candidate and carried the state with ease. But hampered by the severe 
executive restrictions which he himself had written into the constitution, Worthing- 
ton found himself throughout his four years in office doggedly proposing social re- 
forms which the legislature just as doggedly refused to enact. 

Professor Sears, a member of the University of Oklahoma history department, ad- 
mires Worthington — he says so in his introduction — but happily his admiration does 
not obtrude into the text. He writes objectively and well; the documentation attests 
to his familiarity with the period, and generous excerpts from contemporary letters 
and from Worthington’s own journals and correspondence help convey the flavor 
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of early nineteenth-century politics: at once decorous and rough-and-tumble. With 
the publication of this much-needed biography, the Ohio Historical Society has made 
an excellent contribution to the written history of Ohio and the old Northwest. 


Vircintus Cornick Hatt, Jr. 
Virginia Historical Society 


The War for Independence: A Military History. By Howarp H. Pecxuam. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. ix, 227 pp. $3.50. 


The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837. By Marcus Cunutrre. Chicago: University 
of Chicego Press, 1959. vii, 223 pp. $3.50. 


In format, these attractively printed and bound volumes are welcome response to the 
limp paperback; in price, they afford happy relief from the contemporary six-dollar 
historical work. They are part of the Chicago History of American Civilization series, 
edited by Daniel J. Boorstin, which eventually will comprise some twenty titles. The 
series is divided into topical and chronological groups, of the former of which Peck- 
ham’s War for Independence is the third to appear, and of the latter of which Cun- 
liffe’s The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837, is the sixth. 

As Director of the Clements Library of the University of Michigan, Mr. Peckham 
has devoted years of study to its great manuscript collections of Revolutionary ma- 
terials to achieve what a mere rehash of secondary sources could not — an authori- 
tative, fresh, vivid account of the War for American Independence. Giving consid- 
erable consideration to the strategic aims of the British, he also places in context with 
the major land operations of the eastern seaboard the diplomatic negotiations and the 
conflicts at sea and on the frontier. He makes comprehensible detailed information 
about the different military units’ numbers, equipage, methods of battle, casualties, 
and deserters. Above the personalities and abilities of individual wartime leaders, 
the great figure of Washington is kept preéminent; but “Granny” Gates, the hearty 
Knox, the indomitable Dan Morgan, the luckless Sullivan, the “indolent” General 
Sir William Howe, Burgoyne the “gambler,” and many others are sketched with 
remarkable fullness, considering the limited extent of Peckham’s volume. Irresistibly 
interesting, Benedict Arnold’s treachery is made the understandable consequence of 
an impetuous, egotistical daredevil who frequently had achieved the nearly impossible 
against great odds and sometimes with Nelson-like defiance of superiors’ orders. 
Possibly the defection of the mercurial Arnold gave greater emphasis to Washington’s 
virtues, but Mr. Peckham does not explicitly say so. 

The author considers Washington the “superb choice” for commander in chief 
because he, more than anyone else, perceived the “the army was the Revolution.” 
To this position, Washington brought the attributes of great dignity, honor, integrity, 
and magnanimous patience, but the greatest of these was his deference to civil su- 
thority. Peckham concludes that only such a leader could have preserved the army 
and made it more efficient during five inconclusive years of discouragement. He 
quotes and endorses Wasnington in saying that Great Britain surely should have 
succeeded in subjugating the rebellious colonists because of superior numbers, wealth, 


and preparedness. Although agreeing that the British were ambivalent in seeking 
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peaceful reunion at the same time that they fought to keep America in the empire, 
Peckham scouts the notion that they lacked the will to win by saying that they did 
fight and did lose. He concludes that the British failure was due to the inability of 
a fantastically inept military and naval command to correct proven mistakes. 

Sometimes Peckham proposes important revision of the generally accepted ac- 
counts of the Revolution. Instead of dividing the white population into even thirds 
between patriots, neutralists and loyalists, he contends that one-half of the white 
population were revolutionaries. Without being ungrateful of French aid to the Con- 
tinental Army, he insists that her role often has been exaggerated, and he empha- 
sizes that France was less interested in winning our independence than in “sustain- 
ing and aiding a fighting American army.” 

Although not exclusively concerned with military events, Peckham is at pains to 
gainsay that our military history of this epoch is Jess significant or expressive of our 
national culture than other kinds of history. He does not glorify war, but he shows 
that the American citizen-soldier did fight for an “American way of life” and that 
he was a better soldier for being both pragmatic and free of the stereotypes of Euro- 
pean warfare. At the beginning of his little volume, Peckham outlines the causes 
of revolution with brevity, but his conclusions after the conflict was won are more 
full. It is slight and pardonable exaggeration to credit the American Revolutionary 
patriot with some of Washington’s attributes: belief in a representative, republican 
(not democratic) government under a written constitution; patriotism as Americans; 
emphasis of civil over military government; and consideration of the common soldier 
as an individual which authorized him to wear for the first time his “service stripes,” 
although denied equal rank, pay, or pensions. 

In short, Peckham’s War for Independence is an important, authoritative and 
extremely readable military history of the American Revolution. 

Remembering the Duc de Liancourt, De Tocqueville, Lord Bryce and many others, 
Americans may have come to expect too much of foreigners as analysts of our re- 
publican past. It is disappointing to read The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837, by 
Marcus Cunliffe, the senior lecturer on American history at the University of Man- 
chester, England. The author modestly disclaims “expert knowledge” in his intro- 
duction to the good, selective bibliography of the secondary sources on which he 
relies, but consultation of it is adequate answer, however, to any who might, for 
example, fee] his interest in southern history were insufficient. 

The chief complaint with Cunliffe’s work is that he exalts a formula for presenting 
history at the expense of the period with which he is concerned. Seeing essential 
unity in the first fifty years under the federal constitution, he attempts an ultra-long- 
range viewpoint which is the opposite extreme from those old-fashioned historians 
who chopped their American history into neat increments of four-year presidential 
terms. He denies, of course, any originality in this viewpoint, but he carries it be- 
yond the exercise of most. The author treats with the launching of the federal gov- 
ernment, establishment of a party system, development of the federal judiciary, 
evolution of a foreign policy, and the emergence of national and sectional charac- 
teristics. But these are chores which the writer has performed; the historian has not 
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Cuniiffe consciously confuses and blurs distinctions between federalists, anti-fed- 
eralists, Federalists, Republicans, Jacksonians and Whigs. It may be clever to point 
out that one party stole its party labels from its opponent, that the voters were fooled 
and confused, but this does not shed much light. A propos of the Federalists and 
Republicans, it might be remarked that Cunliffe is more conversant with anti-Jeffer- 
sonian than with anti-Hamiltonian materials. Much concerned with the antedating 
of Jacksonian democracy, he purveys with little antidote the Hamiltonian charges 
that Jefferson originated the spoils system. 

Too often one suspects that Mr. Cunliffe, in seeking the ultra-long-range view, 
falls into the error of some sociologists in seeing faceless leaders and faceless constitu- 
ents. He seems to be little appreciative of the personal quality of American political 
history, not enough aware that, although Americans may have demanded a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men, they voted at the polls for men whose personality was 
of so unique a sort as to have made them champions, men whose magnetism com- 
mended a personal following. 


GrorcE GrEEN SHACKELFORD 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Religion and American Democracy. By Roy F. Nicuots. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1959. 108 pp. $2.50. 


In two lectures delivered before the Rice Institute, one of America’s most distinguished 
historians attempts to sketch the relation between religion and democracy in what is 
now the United States, from Colonial days to the present. 

The treatment is necessarily cursory, omitting more than it includes, yet richly sug- 
gestive because of its wide perspective and its fresh approach to a familiar theme. 

In his survey of the Colonial period Dr. Nichols — following the usual custom — 
devotes most of his attention to New England. There is no account of early Virginia 
history, though it was here that the first representative assembly in America had its 
beginnings. Sir Edwin Sandys is mentioned, incider:tally, to explain why it was that 
the Pilgrims set sai] in 1620 for the shores of Virginia, but the influence of Sandys 
(whose theological and political ideas stemmed from Calvin’s Geneva, toward which 
Dr. Nichols manifests a not uncommon prejudice), in establishing self-governing 
communities, out of which came the Virginia House of Burgesses in 1619, is passed 
over. And so is the :nemorable struggle for the separation of Church and State in 
Virginia in the period of the Revolution, in which the two leading dissenting bodies 
(Baptists and Presbyterians) played a notable part, along with Jefferson and Madison, 
and out of which came the great principle later embodied in the first article of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Considerable space is given on the other hand to the Spanish settlements in Florida, 
Texas, New Mexico, and California (perhaps because the distinguished author was 
speaking in the Southwest). We had not thought that these settlements, however im- 
portant otherwise, had had any large bearing on the development of democracy in 
America. Admitting that the “contributions” of these communities “to democracy as 
presently defined” was not as great as that of the English colonies, Dr. Nichols holds 
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that there was “nevertheless an embryonic sense of self-government” in them, “which 
would develop in later comers from the east and north.” 

Professor Nichols is convinced that the religious revivals which rolled across America 
from the early 1790's to the late 1850's “had a terrific impact upon American society 
and upon the young democracy.” Among other things they helped to produce an 
equality such as no Declaration or Constitution, no statute, no law or decree could _ 
ever prescribe. And out of the new religious atmosphere came a series of moral en- 
thusiasms for governmental action (the anti-bank, the anti-liquor, and the anti-slavery 
crusades are given as examples) which have continued to find expression to the present 
time. The evidence he amasses for this judgment is impressive. 

The American nation, Dr. Nichols concludes, must have faith to believe that democ- 
racy can create a way of life and maintain a form of government which wil] enable 
its people to live by the principles of justice and charity, and which will permit each 
individua] self-government to the limit of his ability. “Man’s belief in his capacity for 
self-government under divine guidance,” he holds, “may well be the salvation of the 
American Way.” 

Ernest T. THomPpson 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 


Andrew Jackson and North Carolina Politics. By Wuit1am S. Horrmann. (Vol. 40, 
The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science.) Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1958. 134 pp. $2.50 paper. 


Proressor HorrMan is concerned in this volume with a dramatic and significant 
theme, not only because the Jacksonian era had more than its share of forceful and 
colorful leaders, but also because the great struggles for political and economic democ- 
racy which underlay its stormy surface constitute a recurring and basic theme in this 
nation’s history. As he indicates, it is only through studies of the movement on the 
state level that it will be possible to “piece together the many complex developments 
and solve the puzzle of the history of the age of Jackson.” One must go beyond the 
noisy Congressional battles, the dramatic decisions of the Taney court, and the con- 
troversial policies of Old Hickory and his lieutenants to find the full meaning of 
Jacksonian Democracy. For in the fierce contests waged in state legislatures and state 
conventions, and in the countless political meetings in a hundred towns and a thou- 
sand crossroad hamlets scattered throughout the nation lay the real heart of the move- 
ment. The people found in Jackson a man upon whom they could bestow their de- 
votion to a degree rare in the nation’s political annals. Their state leaders who wrote 
the laws, pledged their credit to internal improvement projects, debated the merits 
of a public school system, extended the suffrage, and democratized their constitutions, 
gave the movement much of its dynamic and creative force. 

The author analyzes the development of the Jacksonian movement in one state, 
North Carolina, between 1824 and 1837. He traces the shift from personal and fac- 
tional politics to a two-party system based on rather well defined political principles. 
Their origin lay in the reaction of North Carolinians to the great battles of the Jack- 
son Administration over such matters as South Carolina nullification, the recharter- 
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use of federal funds for internal improvements. He tells a familiar story of politicians 
maneuvering to gain or hold political power; of a people captivated by the vigorous 
leadership of a colorful and popular man; of a state whose citizens cheered Jackson's 
adherence to the doctrine of states rights, supported his determination to maintain 
the Union in 1832-1833, divided on the removal of the deposits, and somewhat in- 
consistently deserted him when he refused to support the distribution among the 
states of surplus federal funds. 

Paralleling these developments was the movement within North Carolina to democ- 
ratize the state constitution. Only partially successful, it gained the people the right 
to elect their governor and certain other state officials heretofore appointed, and gave 
to the west a greater measure of political equality. But it failed to bring any signifi- 
cant broadening of the suffrage, and thus stopped short of similar movements in sev- 
eral other states. 

Professor Hoffman has performed a real service to the student of Jacksonian Democ- 
racy by adding to the growing number of volumes which deal with that movement on 


the state level. 
James L. Buce, Jr. 


University of Missouri 


Civil War in the Making, 1815-1860. By Avery O. Craven. (The Walter Lynwood 
Fleming lectures in southern history.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 


Press, 1959. xiv, 115 pp. $3.00. 


In this little volume Professor Craven has taken a new look at one of his favorite 
topics, the origins of the Civil War, in the light of the additional research of the 
twenty years which have elapsed since his first series of Fleming lectures and with 
the benefit of the new insights gained by living through a cold war and a new 
attempt to reconstruct the South from Washington. Reconsideration has moved him 
to abandon the viewpoint expressed in the title of the earlier Fleming lectures, The 
Repressible Conflict. In the preface to his latest lectures, he says: “I have tried to 
show how absurd it is for historians to argue over the question as to whether war 
could have been avoided. Of course it could, that is, if things had not gotten into 
the shape they did, and if men had been willing or able to pay the price required 
for maintaining the peace. Some things, however, are priceless. I have also tried to 
say that those who can think only in terms of abstractions and legalities (right and 
rights) had better prepare to use force in the end. There seems to be no other 
alternative.” 

In four brief chapters the author discusses the growth of anti-slavery feeling in 
the North, the plight of the conservative Southerner, the breakdown of the demo- 
cratic processes for reconciling differences, and “The First Cold War.” His main 
thesis, that the industrialization of the North was responsible for the Civil War, is 
a familiar one, but he offers a somewhat novel interpretation. Ignoring strictly ma- 
terialistic factors, such as Southern opposition to tariffs for Eastern manufacturers 
and homesteads for Western farmers, he ascribes abolitionist sentiment to two forces 
appearing in the North after 1815. One was a protest against the changing values 
brought about by the industria] revolution, expressed as criticism of the exploitation 
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of the worker by the new capitalist class; the other was the diversion of the evan- 
gelical revival from the attack on sin in general to an assault on specific sins. By the 
1840's, he believes, both of these movements had conveniently concentrated on slav- 
ery as the worst sin and the worst exploitation of the worker. The rising slave power 
thus appeared as a threat to the three dominant American ideals, Christianity, de- 
mocracy, and progress, and it had to be crushed before the great American dream 
could be realized. It is useful for us to be reminded that this ideology, founded though 
it was on false premises, was the basis for the first Radical Reconstruction, as well as 
for the one being attempted today. 

One regrets that Professor Craven was unable to throw any new light on the rea- 
sons why the South refused to accept the verdict of the election of 1860. Here his 
interpretation follows the conventional line. The South was dominated by conservative 
Unionists until the victory of the Republican party made clear that the North had 
endorsed its anti-Southern principles. Then the disorganized majority, unable to 
propose any alternative program, was compelled to surrender to the radical minority 
and accept secession. 

The parallels the author draws with the current cold-war situation are discourag- 
ing to lovers of peace. He points out the many obvious resemblances, always careful 
to avoid identifying either section with either side in the present controversy, but 
reaches only the grim conclusion that crusaders always feel justified in using force 
to assure the triumph of righteousness. Still, the final chapter might well be required 
reading for the editors of Time magazine. 

To charge a veteran Civil Warrior like Professor Craven with factual blunders in 
this field would be presumptuous indeed for a non-combatant like the reviewer, and 
he can accuse him of nothing more serious than overlooking two or three typographi- 
cal errors. Certainly the publishers are to be blamed for crediting him on the jacket 
with the authorship of a biography of “Edwin” Ruffin. 

These are the only blemishes on what is probably the best summation of the causes 
of the Civil War yet written. 

Marvin W. 
Longwood College 


The Civil War: A Narrative: Fort Sumter to Perryville. By Suecsy Foorr. New 
York: Random House, 1958. iii, 840 pp. $10.00. 


Ir was inevitable, with the approach of the centennial years of the Civil War and the 
outpouring of books on that conflict, that somebody would get around to writing about 
this central event in our history in the grand manner. And it was almost a certainty 
that the first person to attempt the job would be a representative of some other writing 
group than the academicians, always notably cautious in dealing with history in the 
round. As it so happens, the initial spacious treatment of the war has come from a 
novelist, Mississippi-born Shelby Foote, whose long and legitimate interest in the 
subject has been evidenced by several historical novels, particularly Shiloh. Mr. 
Foote’s book carries the story from Sumter to Perryville, or from April 1861 to Oc- 
tober 1862. It is the first of three projected volumes, the later items to be entitled 
Fredericksburg to Meridian and Red River to Appomattox. The present volume is a 
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massive, sprawling account, running to over 800 pages of narrative and embellished 
with 44 maps. Presumably the succeeding volumes will be equally generous in scope, 
and the completed work will be one of the longest narratives of the war on record. 

In measuring a project of such magnitude, one must consider at the outset the 
author's purpose — the kind of history he started out to write. With Mr. Foote, we 
have the answer in his own words and in his background. The key to his object is 
the word “narrative” in the title. He has attempted to relate the story of the war, as 
completely as possible and entirely from the point of view of the participants. He 
wants to tell us “how it was,” he emphasizes, and to “re-create it” and “make it live 
again” for our world. This technique is, of course, readily recognizable. It is the 
method employed by the novelist, who arrives at truth by distilling it through his 
creative powers. In fact, says Mr. Foote, the historian and the novelist are both 
trying to do the same thing — to share an experience with the reader, the one from 
an event preserved in documents and the other from an event conceived in imagina- 
tion. What Mr. Foote has tried to do is to use the scholarly apparatus of the his- 
torian without intruding the latter's analysis, his point of view, into the record. As 
a device to transcribe the past as a story, it is extremely effective. It is not, however, 
as unique as the author probably thinks it is; nor, fortunately, has he entirely suc- 
ceeded in keeping his own viewpoint out of the tale. 

Before examining the positive features of Mr. Foote’s book, we should note what 
it is not. Definitely it is not a complete or inclusive account of the war. Only passing 
attention is given to such topics as industry and agriculture, the mobilization of the 
armies, and the organization of the supply services. This is primarily a narrative of 
battles and campaigns, with secondary space allotted to the top political leadership 
in the pcxsons of Lincoln and Davis. But within its limits the book is a monumental 
achievement. Mr. Foote has aimed at nothing less than a panoramic description of 
every military operation that occurred in the period he covers. Not only are the big 
battles treated — movingly, clearly, accurately -- but the smal] ones — Mill Springs, 
Pea Ridge, and others — as well. Some of the battle pieces are as fine as anything 
we have in Civil War literature. Mr. Foote has drawn his material from the Official 
Records and from the host of biographies and monographs produced in recent years. 
The professional historian may object to the absence of manuscript sources, and he 
may carp that there is little here unknown to the specialist. To which it may be 
answered that it was a considerable accomplishment to digest the works Mr. Foote 
consulted, and an even greater one to present the results on so vast a canvas. 

Although Mr. Foote eschewed a viewpoint, like all authors he could not avoid 
one. Civil War fans will easily forgive him, for he has provided some of the best 
and shrewdest portaits of personalities yet written. Here, for example, is hcw he 
disposes of Davis: “Loving his country he was willing to give it all he owned, in- 
cluding his life; but he would not sacrifice his prerogative or his pride, since in his 
mind that would have been to sacrifice not only his life but his existence. There was 
a difference. It was not only that he would not. He could not. Without his preroga- 
tive, he would not be President; without his pride, he would not even be “avis.” 

Naturally one is led to compare this work with other grand treatments of the war. 
It is immediately apparent that Mr. Foote’s study resembles the performance of an- 
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other literary artist -Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln. Sandburg’s volumes have 
been called a vast and complex compedium, a gigantic piece of reporting, with little 
analysis or interpretation. And essentially this is what Mr. Foote has done — he has 
sought to report the Civil War, eloquently and fully, without concerning himself 
with neat explanations as to what it was al] about, letting the confusion of the scene 
tell its own story. This is not the only way to re-create the Civil War, but it is good 
as any other, and it is a way that needed to be done. 


T. Harry 
Louisiana State Universit-: 


. _ Stonewall's Man Sandie Pendleton. By W. G. Bean. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. viii, 252 pp. $5.00. 


In June 1861, a pleasant, rather ugly, twenty-year-old Virginian named Alexander 
Swift Pendleton began his Confederate military career as a second lieutenant of 
ordnance under Stonewall Jackson; and by January 1863 “Sandie,” as his many 
aamiring friends called him, had risen to assistant adjutant general, or chief of staff, 
of Jackson’s famed Second Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia. In this position 
he continued after Jackson’s death, serving successively under Generals Richard S. 
Ewell :.nd Jubal A. Early, until] on September 22, 1864, he was mortally wounded 
in the battle of Fisher's Hill. He died behind the Federal lines five days before 
his twenty-fourth birthday. 

Obviously the experiences of an administrative secretary whose highest rank 
was lieutenant colonel are not the stuff of great military history. But this gifted 
young staff officer was so close to Stonewall Jackson, and so outstanding a personality 
in his own right, that Douglas Southall Freeman paused twice in Lee’s Lieutenants 
to call for a biography of Sandie, to be written, preferably, “by some friend of 
American youth” who would refrain from “distorting historical perspective.” This 
task has now been admirably performed by Dr. W. G. Bean, Douglas Southall 
Freeman Professor of History in Washington and Lee University. 

Freeman remarked that the materials for the biography were “not abundant,” 
and Professor Bean frankly states in his preface that at times Sandie “will seem to 
disappear” from the narrative, “because of the gaps in his war letters.” Another 
forthright sentence points out that “the narrative contains no new or original inter- 
pretations of tactics or strategy of the military operations.” Sandie, the author writes, 
“neither commanded troops in battle nor exercised any influence on military policies.” 

But if Professor Bean does not offer new discoveries about military matters, he does 
present revealing, down-to-earth descriptions of camplife at the headquarters of 
Jackson, Ewell, and Early, and a thoroughly convincing portrait of Sandie Pendleton, 
who might easily serve as the hero of a novel. The highly intelligent son of the 
Reverend General W. N. Pendleton, Lee’s chief of artillery, Sandie was no faultless 
paragon. He could quarrel with a professor during his student days at the University 
of Virginia, grumble over what he considered slow promotion under Jackson, criticize 
Ewell as a “superannuated chieftain,” and reveal to Lee such brash inquisitiveness 
about the condition of the army after Gettysburg as to draw an icy rebuke from “Marse 
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Robert.” But the lasting impression that he made on Jackson and almost everyone else 
was one of superlative ability, sunny good humor, simple religious faith, and 
large-hearted sanity in a war-mad world. 

These qualities, which run through the personal letters that Professor Bean quotes 
at length, endeared Sandie to Kate Corbin of Moss Neck, Virginia, whom he married 
on December 29, 1863. Professor Bean sketches this romance in intimate detail, 
through the death, in 1865, of Sandie’s and Kate’s ten-monthsold son —a final 
heartbreak for Kate that poignantly symbolizes the tragedy of the Civil War. 


Hat Brinces 
University of Colorado 


Up Came Hill: The Story of the Light Division and Its Leaders. By Manrin 
Scuencx. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Company, 1958. viii, 344 pp. $5.75. 


Tue purpose behind the writing of this book is difficult to comprehend. The title 
leads one to believe this is the military history of a division —the first ever under- 
taken. The contents point out differently. Indeed, with the exception of short bio- 
graphical sketches of the brigade commanders inserted into the story in random 
fashion, there is woefully little to remind the reader he is perusing a history of A. P. 
Hill’s famous Light Division. Even to say this is a biography of Powell Hill is 
erroneous; he is but a hub around which the author molds his own beliefs and sup- 
positions about the Army of Northern Virginia. 

A more appropria.e subtitle might have been “Hill the Virtuous Versus Jackson the 
Villainous.” At least a third of the study is an attack, ranging from stinging barbs 
to vehement denunciations, on Stonewall Jackson, his personality and his tactics. As 
early as page 34, Mr. Schenck criticizes Jackson’s failure to assist Magruder at Savage 
Station because he would not “engage in battle on the Sabbath,” when in reality, 
many of Jackson’s greatest victories occurred on Sunday. On page 46, Jackson’s 
greatness is said to rest solely “upon the basis of fear, engendered by cold, hard dis- 
cipline.” The greater part of four chapters is a ridicule of Jackson’s conduct in the 
Seven Days’ Battles. It is a criticism so encompassing it even envelops Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, wnose explanations of Jackson’s behavior in that campaign are 
totally unacceptable to Mr. Schenck. The crowning biow, however, appears on page 
260, when the author launches the belief that Jackson’s fame was due largely to the 
opportune arrival of Hill and his men in crucial battles! 

In the meantime, one must almost check the index to ascertain when next the 
Light Division, the alleged subject of the book, will appear on the scene. 

If the author's intentions were to write a general critique of the Eastern theater of 
Confederate operations, then his title is misleading. If such were not intended, then 
his plot succumbs to many tangents. In either event, the book is so loosely con- 
structed it is difficult to discern either subject matter or chronology. Discourses on 
such varied subjects as the Union high command, Jeb Stuart's deficiencies as an 
obeyer of orders, and Lee’s change of tactics for the Gettysburg fight split continuity 
asunder. 
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A great many little things keep appearing to mar the potential value of the book. 
Too much adherence is given to too few sources. Footnotes are as inconsisent in form 
as they are in usage. (In one instance, over twenty-four pages are cited for a half- 
page, unbroken quotation). Far more harmful than these shortcomings are the many 
errors of fact to which the author falls prey. For exeample, good students of history 
know the English rebellion of the mid-1600’s began in the reign of Charles I (not 
Charles II), and that it was not “occasioned” by Oliver Cromwell, who, like Powell 
Hill, rose to brilliance because of a civil war. Irvin McDowell, not George McClel- 
lan, commanded the Union forces at First Manassas. The last names of Generals G. 
Moxley Sorrel and Harry T. Hays are misspelled. The northern part of the Shenan- 
doah Valley is known as the “lower,” not the “upper,” end, and one moves “up” the 
Peninsula to arrive at Richmond. To say that Ewell’s Corps was “inactive” on the 
second day’s fighting at Gettysburg is as incorrect as the assertion of Powell Hill’s 
being “forced to open the campaign” at Mechanicsville, when, by Hill's own admis- 
sion, his impatience got the best of him. 

The best part of the book is the section following Jackson’s death. Mr. Schenck’s 
accounts of the Light Division in battle are generally sound. However, no attempt 
is ever made to present such logistical data as would have characterized the Division 
as an entity in itself. Other than allusions to the various brigade commanders, the 
personne] in the Division remain a mystery. In general, the reader experiences 
throughout this book an anticipation that the Light Division is just about to receive 
the comprehensive study it richly and justly deserves. That anticipation persists after 
the last page has been turned. 

James I. Ropertson, Jr. 


State University of Iowa. 


Chancellorsville, Lee's Greatest Battle. By Epwarp J. Sracxpore. Harrisburg: The 

Stackpole Company, 1958. 384 pp. $5.75. 

On the night of April 30, 1863, Fighting Joe Hooker had every reason to congratulate 
himself. He had just completed a concentration of four corps of the Army of the 
Potomac on the Confederate left flank at Chancellorsville and seemingly bid fair to 
achieve the object his predecessors — McClellan, Pope, and Burnside — had so sig- 
nally failed to achieve, the decisive defeat of Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. But 
Hooker failed to follow up his initial advantage, allowed the initiative to pass to 
Lee and Jackson, and in the next few days suffered an ignominious defeat without 
ever having committeed a significant proportion of his troops to battle. This is, in its 
essence, the familiar story told once again by General Edward J. Stackpole. 

It is a good story and Stackpole tells it well. The map and photographic coverage 
is rematkably good. The book is evidently designed for that fast-growing popular 
audience for Civil War battle literature rather than for academic or scholarly use. 
It is uncluttered with footnotes and contains only a limited “partial bibliography.” It 
is doubtful, nonetheless, that Civil War scholars will find much to criticize from this 
viewpoint, for Stackpole has used the best available sources even though he does not 
always identify them. Moreover, he has arrived at conclusions not basically differ- 
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ent from those of the recognized authorities in this field, and, as a man of professional 
military experience, has added an important dimension of military sophistication. 

The author finds the answer to the puzzle of Union defeat at Chancellorsville 
almost entirely in the characters of the opposing commanders — Hooker and Lee. He 
treats the battle as a chessboard exercise and Lee emerges as a superb player moving 
his outnumbered and outranked pieces with consummate skill while Hover, after 
his first moves, appears almost unbelievably inept. While echoing Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s judgment that Chancellorsville was “Lee’s greatest battle,” Stackpole’s ulti- 
mate conclusion is clearly that had Hooker had any real ability and intestinal forti- 
tude the tables might very easily have been turned. He finds the explanation in the 
very simple fact that “Joe Hooker lost his nerve,” whether as some have contended 
because he gave up his customary addiction to the bottle, Stackpole sayeth not. 

The account is, for all its merits, somewhat loosely organized and unnecessarily 
repetitive. The main thread of the narrative is often broken by discursions into the 
earlier and subsequent careers of participants and a miscellany of other subjects. Some 
chapters seem to have been written as individual essays and then placed at a point 
in the book where they would not seem too much out of place. Tightening up these 
loose ends might have produced a shorter more comprehensive volume. Beyond this, 
the chessboard approach leaves little room for exploring the feeling and the actions 
of the rank and file who fought and died at Chancellorsville. These faults, however, 
only slightly mar this excellent account of the apogee of the greatness of Lee and 
Jackson and the climax of ineptitude in the part of Federal commanders in the eastern 
theater. 

Rosert W. CoaKLey 


Office Chief Military History, Washington, D. C. 


Cleburne and His Command. By Capratn Irvinc A. Buck, C.S.A. Edited by 
Tuomas Rosson Hay. Jackson, Tenn.: McCowart-Mercer Press, Inc., 1958. 
378 pp. $6.00. 


First published in 1908 and long out of print, this narrative of Major General 
Patrick Cleburne and his division is of interest to all who are desirous of informing 
themselves on the War between the States, and especially to those Virginians who 
feel that Virginia and her sons bore far more than their proper share in the great 
struggle. 

The narrative is written by Cleburne’s adjutant who, while naturally eulogizing 
his commander, made every effort to verify the facts related in the story, which 
were not based on his actual participation in the campaigns. An excellent back- 
ground for the narrative is furnished by a two-page foreword by Bell Irvin Wiley 
on the participation by the Irish in the war in both the Confederate and Union 
armies, and an opening section of fifty-odd pages by the editor, on “Pat Cleburne— 
Stonewall Jackson of the West.” 

Cleburne was an Englishman by birth who settled in Helena, Arkansas, and 
adopted the Southern cause as loyally as a native son. A lawyer by profession, he 
entered the army at the beginning of the conflict and developed splendid qualities 
of leadership and military ability which would undoubtedly have remained dormant 
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and unknown except for the necessities and opportunities brought forth by the 
great war. 

The armies of the West, like those in Virginia, had their great victories and 
defeats, and Cleburne and his command participated, among others, in the battles 
of Shiloh, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, the Atlanta campaign, 
and finally, the Battle of Franklin where he lost his life leading his division in a 
charge as gallant and desperate as that of Pickett’s Division at Gettysburg. 

The detailed narrative, though difficult to follow because of the lack of adequate 
maps, contains many absorbingly interesting descriptions and sidelights on these 
battles. They show that the enlisted men and their troop commanders performed 
like their comrades in the East, with equal courage against similar odds. The reader 
is certain to speculate on the great accomplishments which might have resulted if 
the Confederate high command in the West had included leaders with the military 
genius of Lee and Jackson. 

F. Tompxins 
Medical College of Virginia 


A Life for the Confederacy: The War Diary of Robert A. Moore, Pvt., C.S.A. Edited 
by James W. Sirver with a foreword by Bert I. Wier. Jackson, Tenn.: Mc- 
Cowat-Mercer Press, 1959. 182 pp. $4.00. 


Rosert A. Moore was a common soldier in the Confederate Army. Born in Mar- 
shal] County, Mississippi, in 1838, he enlisted in the Confederate Guards (Company 
G) of the 17th Mississippi Regiment in April 1861, and fought for over two years 
with the Army of Northern Virginia. His parents were not untypical of many 
Southerners at the time, a prosperous farm family who owned a few slaves and 
occupied a commodious home near Holly Springs, Mississippi. 

From May 27, 1861, until] his death on September 20, 1863, at Chickamauga, 
Private Moore kept a personal diary “for his own enjoyment” with daily entries which 
indicated the kind of life led by a soldier in the Confederate Army. His regiment 
was transferred to Northern Virginia early in the war and participated in some 
of the leading campaigns in this area, including First Manassas, Ball’s Bluff, Sharps- 
burg, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and finally, for Moore, the Georgia battle where 
he lost his life. With the exception of the period from March 17 to October 24, 1862, 
his pocket diaries have been preserved and in this book are presented in their 
entirety. 

ee of the authenticity of this account of an average soldier, A Life for the 
Confederacy is doubly interesting. Here is the reality of the Civil War by one who 
knew that conflict first-hand in the ranks and even during battle was meticulous 
about making daily entries which are informative, forthright, interesting, and, on 
occasion, humorous. It is an excellent picture, too, of the individual soldier's reaction 
to the war. 

The editor has chosen to emphasize in his introduction and his title the sacrifice 
which Moore made for the Confederacy and for what the soldier regarded as a 
Glorious Cause. The South, in Moore’s view, was indeed “battling for our rights” 
against the “Abolitionists of the North” who expected to conquer his beloved land. 
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Yet against this backdrop is also recorded the reality of that conflict for the soldier 
in the field. Here is disease which took such a heavy toll, particularly “billious 
fever & dierea,” measles, mumps, pneumonia, and other battlefield scourges; here 
are the mud, snow, tain, cold, heat, and other physical discomforts; here, the tragic 
deaths and injuries of friends and relatives; here, the boredom, heavy drinking, and 
rumors of military life, and the mistakes of high-ranking officials; here, the twenty- 
three mile-a-day marches, and the passionate desire of both 'ankee and Confederate 
soldiers for peace as expressed in their contacts with one another. Even the Glorious 
Cause for which Moore knew the South was fighting gave way on occasion to a 
poignant cry “what a curse is war upon any nation” (p. 141) and “Oh, the horrors 
of war” (p. 153). : 

Deeply religious after his conversion at a camp meeting in 1863, never did this 
son of Mississippi falter in his belief that Almighty God was on the side of the 
Confederacy, and to the day of his death, even after the reverses of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg, he continued to believe that the South would win. Moore came to know 
and to love the people of Viiginia, and when his unit was transferred to the Lower 
South, he remarked that “it seems almost like leaving home to leave this vicinity,” 
(p. 159) although he had noted in a previous trip that “Lynchburg is a very old 
dilapidated looking city, a fit dwelling place for free negroes only” (p. 139). 

Frank reactions of this sort abound in this soldier's diary, and the editor has per- 
formed his duties well in numerous explanatory references to the text. There are some 
extremely fine photographs and a good index. The book might have been improved, 
however, by a map locating the regiment of which Moore was a member as it moved 
from Mississippi through Northern Virginia and back to Georgia. 

A Life for the Confederacy is a valuable account for those interested in the Civil 
War, not because it exhibits the panorama of the war or is great literature, but rather 
because it pictures the reality of that conflict from the standpoint of the common 
soldier whose view has so often been missing. 

James R. Connor 
Virginia Military Institute 


Secret Missions of the Civil War. By Pure Van Doren Stern. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1959. 320 pp. $5.00. 


As the title page states, Secret Missions of the Civil War is made up of “first-hand 
accounts by men and women who risked their lives in underground activities for 
the North and South.” There are twenty-four selections from articles and memoirs. 
Most are interesting and many are intriguing. Belle Boyd and Mrs. Greenhow 
appear, as do Pinkerton and Lafayette Baker. Considerable attention is given as well 
to Confederate blockade runners, commerce cruisers, and the naval side of the war. 

While suspense and adventure abound, humor may be found in Detective Pinker- 
ton’s amateurish efforts as a counterintelligence agent, when he takes off his boots 
in the rain and stands oa the shoulders of two colleagues to peer into Mrs. Green- 
how's window, jumping down to hide under her front stoop whenever a passerby 
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approached. The Confederates who sought to burn New York City seem equally 
casual. One of them “had been drinking . . . and just to scare the people . . . emptied a 
bottle of phosphorus on the floor” of Barnum’s Museum. 

The selections are intended to be representative rather than comprehensive. This 
makes more difficult the goal of weaving them “into a continuous narrative,” which 
the author has set for himself. The broad definition adopted for “secret mission” 
makes this task an even more difficult one. The topic is construed as including 
everything from John Brown's raid through the cruise of the Shenandoah to the 
assassination of Lincoln. 

The formation of a narrative is attempted by a chronological arrangement with 
an author's survey of each year of the war interspersed throughout the work. It is 
a failure. The surveys by year are frequently one-sided, contain errors and fail to 
link such a diverse group. While helpful to understanding each selection, the intro- 
ductory and concluding notes are often more confusing than enlightening. For 
example, we are told in one place that Morgan’s Ohio mid of July 1863 was 
“coordinated” with Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania, in another that it was authorized 
to “keep Burnside from joining Rosecrans,” and then that an “attempt has been made 
to show that Morgan’s raid was purely military and had no connection with the 
Copperheads, but Hines’ activities among them disproves this.” 

The handling of the selections themselves is not too satisfactory. The author is 
rarely critical of his sources (such as John S. Wise’s account of Lee’s last message 
to Davis) and when he is critical, he is not thorough. Without notes, bibliography 
or index, Secret Missions of the Civil War is an interesting collection of accounts 
by participants in a wide range of activities off the main battlefields. It makes good 
light reading. It is not a contribution to Civil] War scholarship. 

ARCHER JONES 
Clinch Valley College of the University of Virginia 


To Appomattox: Nine April Days, 1865. By Burxe Davis. New York: Rinehart and 

Company, 1959. 433 pp: $6.00. 

Tue American Civil War, whose centennial years are fast upon us, is known to be 
the subject of more published writings than any other of the battlefield strivings of 
men in all history. One may well express wonder then that there is anything left to 
write that would add either knowledge or interest to the vast accumulation of accounts 
and studies already available. Yet new books on the subject emerge in increasing 
numbers. Little indeed by way of discovery of heretofore unknown facts regarding 
the war appears in the deluge of recent writings. 

Reasons for the sustained popular and now current interest in this great conflict 
suggest themselves. The Civil War has been aptly termed the last of the great ro- 
mantic or chivalric wars and the first of the new modern wars. While employing 
much of the old order of fighting it introduced much that was new, and we of today 
are close enough yet sufficiently far removed in years to find in it something of the 
intimate and personal not found in wars of earlier or later times. 

Moreover, writers of recent years have been able to add freshness of viewpoint and 
new patterns of organization to the factual materia] appearing in earlier writings on 
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the Civil War. Some have been able to winnow out from biased and distinctly preju- 
diced accounts the animus that understandably had crept into them and thus produce 
more wholesome and digestible food for our mental exercise. 

One such writer in this recasting of Civil War material is Burke Davis, whose 
three biographical studies on Lee, Jackson, and Stuart have been published within the 
last six years. 

To Appomattox may be termed a series of vignettes on the last days of the Army 
of Northern Virginia and its counterpart, the Army of the Potomac. Mr. Davis says 
that this book is not intended as a military history, but rather a “tale of human beings 
under stress.” 

The setting for this “tale” is Virginia. The tellers of the tale are personalities who 
speak at various times during the first nine days of April in 1865 from the Capital of 
the Confederacy in Richmond, or from within the two armies that represent the 
pursuer and the pursued on the westward march from the Richmond-Petersburg 
Defense Line to Appomattox. President Lincoln is a part of the story as he visits 
with Grant at City Point and on his side trips to Richmond and Petersburg follow- 
ing the evacuation of these cities. 

Most of the words in this book are not the words of its author but of the partici- 
pants and eyewitnesses, quoted in the main from published sources but to some ex- 
tent from heretofore unpublished journals, diaries, and other papers. More than two 
hundred persons speak, most of them more than once, during the course of each of 
anxious, distressing and disheartening days on the road to Appomattox. 

We hear from Lee in Petersburg, for example, on April 2 with his fateful message 
to President Davis in Richmond that the Richmond-Petersburg Defense Line, which 
had been held for n-«.ly ten months, must be abandoned. And, on the third, Phoebe 
Yates Pember, matron of nurses at the great Confederate military hospital on Chim- 
borazo Hill, gives her impressions on the burning of Richmond and of the arrival 
of the Federa] troops and how she engaged in fiery words with some of them in order 
that she might maintain decency and dignity within her establishment. 

There is great drama and much pathos as one reads the accounts of the retreating 
soldiers, lacking food, sleep and all else that gives energy, mobility and spirit to a 
body of fighting men. And all the while, after the first day, there are the problems of 
fighting off the flank attacks of the Federal cavalry and maintaining effective rear- 
guard action against the advanci»g enemy infantry. 

Mr. Davis’ book turns out tc “ 2 an almost hourly account of everything that hap- 
pened between the James and the Appomattox Rivers from the point of their con- 
fluence at City Point westward to the little village of Appomattox Court House, from 
the time of the break-through of the Richmond-Petersburg Defense Line on April 1-2 
to the day of the surrender, April 9. 

One will not read this book without a clearer understanding of the minds of the 
soldiers and civilians who underwent the experience of the first nine days of April 
1865. In assembling and organizing such an array of accounts of human feelings 
and expressions on what proved to be the last days of the Confederacy, Mr. Davis 
has fully justified his undertaking to add another to the many good books on the Civil 
War. 


Richmond, Virginia 


H. Sraurrer 
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Virginia in History and Tradition. Edited by R. C. Srmonint. Institute of Southern 
Culture Lectures at Longwood College, 1957. Farmville: Longwood College, 1958. 
129 pp. $2.00. 


In this smal] book there are eight lectures which have been given at Longwood Col- 
lege as a part of the program “to promote the study of traditional aspects of Southern 
civilization.” The first five deal with random subjects; the last three with the writing 
and teaching of Virginia history. In the first lecture, Francis B. Simkins argues that 
Virginians have not and should not permit public education to educate them out of _ 
the unique folkways of their ancestors. As we have learned to expect of Mr. Simkins, 
he is provocative and tosses out a multiplicity of ideas and generalizations. Yet many 
of the generalizations must not be regarded as facts but as the basis for argument; 
strong cases can be made in opposition to them. 

Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and C. Hugh Holman deal with Southern literary themes. 
In quest of the image of the Confederate army, Mr. Rubin perceptively examines the 
Civil] War in Southern fiction. Too often, he finds, Southern novelists have sacrificed 
the individual to Southern society. In order to create the great Civil War novel, Mr. 
Rubin concludes that the Southern novelist must create an individual who can observe 
the society and war in their full psychological, social, and ethical dimensions. To do 
al] this, it ought to be added, an author would have to treat in a realistic manner a 
period that is too much romanticized and personalities who are too often all but dei- 
fied. Mr. Holman explores the position of Ellen Glasgow in the Southern literary 
tradition and concludes emphatically that her writings do fall within this tradition. 
It is a tradition “neither elegiac nor sentimental,” but a tradition held with “philo- 
sophic seriousness” by other good writers such as Poe, Faulkner, and the Fugitive 
Agrarians. 

In an interesting, well-organized lecture on the criticism of English writers by the 
Southern Literary Messenger, Gardner B. Taplin neglects to relate his material to 
the mores and standards of the times; it thus lacks purpose. Similarly, Gary Dunbar’s 
scudlarly and sound “Assessment of Virginia’s Natural Qualities by Explorers and 
Early Settlers” needs to be anchored more firmly in the times, and given meaning. 

With wit, glee, and like Mr. Simkins, with overstatement, Marvin W. Schlegel and 
Lawrence Burnette, Jr., set forth the problems involved in writing Virginia history for 
the public schools. Mr. Schlegel represents the authors and Mr. Burnette the editors 
and publishers. Virginians, they find, want an idealized version of their history, frown 
upon controversy, try to avoid new interpretations, and are especially sensitive to the 
conflict between ideals and pcactices in their state government, between visible and 
invisible (machine) government. In a final essay, Spotswood Hunnicut tells us how 
to teach history in the public schools. Miss Hunnicutt conspicuously recommends an 
adequate knowledge of subject matter as the first and foremost requirement. 

Obviously, these lectures vary greatly as to quality and significance. They do not 
produce a single or central theme, nor do they always stress the traditional aspects of 
Southern civilization. But as the first step in an ambitious and laudable program, 
they are promising. 


Epwarp YOUNGER 


University of Virginia 
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The South in Perspective. Edited by Francis B. Sumxins. Institute of Southern 
Culture Lectures at Longwood Cc lege, 1958. Richmond: The Cavalier Press, 


1959. 107 pp. $2.00. 


In this volume are printed the six lectures in the second series sponsored by the 
Institute of Southern Culture of Longwood College. Financially supported by the 
Longwood Alumnae Association, the Institute was established “to promote the study 
of the traditional aspects of Southern civilization, through academic courses, special 
lectures, and through publication of research in the field.” 

With subjects selected from fields so various and developed by six different 
lecturers, the contents of this book are—as one would expect — uneven in value, 
interest, and quality of presentation. Some are concerned more with the trees than 
the forest, some see the forest rather than the trees, and at least one would boldly 
cut down trees that have become cherished totems in order to provide a fresh field 
for cultivation. 

Modesty may have prevented Dr. Simkins, as editor, from making a larger personal 
contribution to the volume. He has written only a one-page foreword. An analytical 
essay by this distinguished Southern historian, revealing the disparate essays as 
related parts of a whole, would have made the work more valuable. A paragraph 
on the background of each of the contributors would also have been welcome. 

In the first lecture, “Jamestown Revisited,” Marshall Fishwick attempts to interpret 
the spirit of Virginia. His style is lively and is characterized by a sense of rhythm 
rare among contemporary writers. Most of the ideas expressed and many of the 
illustrations will be familiar to readers of some of his earlier writings, especially 
Virginia: A New Look at the Old Dominion, The Virginia Tradition, and Vir- 
ginians on Olympus. This essay is written in the manner of a New Yorker profile. 
It contains some curious generalizations, like the statement that Jeb Stuart is one 
of seven men typifying the kind of heroes loved by Virginians, closely followed by 
the statement that the type ~f hero preferred by Virginians “will not shine” in a 
“soiree atmosphere.” A typographical error must be responsible for Mr. Fishwick’s 
description of such ‘’irginians as Washington and Lee as “men of action rather 
than men of ideals.” Undoubtedly, the original word was ideas. 

In “The Changing South,” Gordon W. Blackwell, chancellor of the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, reports such familiar sociological phe- 
nomena as the decline of Negro population in the South and the trend toward poly- 
nucleated metropolitanism. Readers of sociological articles in the more popular 
quality magazines will find nothing new in Dr. Blackwell's essay. But he makes 
no claims to originality, and his material is well organized and clearly presented. 

Professor Dorothy B. Schlegel of Longwood College, in “James Branch Cabell 
and Southern Romanticism,” writes with a polish which her literary hero would 
have admired. She accords Cabell a much higher place in American literature than 
most contemporary critics would be disposed to grant him. She takes too seriously 
Cabell’s Let Me Lie. In that book, Cabell was not smashing historical icons but 
knocking down straw men which he himself had set up. For example, how many 
Virginians have been taught that Jamestown was the “first - white - settlement - in - 


America”? The lecturer goes too far when she says that Cabell “created an impressive 
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philosophy.” Very few men in the history of the world have accomplished this feat. 
To this reviewer, Cabell’s philosophy seems like Schopenhauer with overtones of 
Hume. But there can be no quarrel with the lecturer's description of Cabell as a 
“great stylist.” 

Richard K. Meeker, also of the Longwood faculty, has written a skillful and 
provocative analysis of “The Youngest Generation of Southern Writers,” those born 
about 1920. He discusses individuals and creates a composite yc:ng Southern writer. 
He concludes that the young writers, like their predecessors in the South, have a 
“love of rhetoric,” “sense of style” and “consciousness of evil.” He adds : “However, 
racial and family pride clearly and significantly diminishes, as does pride of region. 
Also, the awareness of the past no longer includes the Civil War. In short, the 
tragic vision has been replaced by a guilt complex.” These findings raise a question 
on which Mr. Meeker does not speculate. Most young writers are in rebellion 
against their environment, regardless of its character. Will some of today’s young 
Southern writers, in more mature years, view their region in a kindlier light? 

The most controversial contribution to this volume is by Clyde L. Manschreck, 
professor of religion at Duke University. In “Religion in the South: Problem and 
Promise,” he hits hard at fundamentalism and segregation. His arguments against 
fundamentalism gain effectiveness from his unemotional approach, But he strides 
into the deep woods of segregation with a free-swinging axe that threatens not only 
the timber but also more selective woodcutters. Even the statement that the segre- 
gationist “implicitly assumes that the Negro is an animal” does not prepare the 
reader for Professor Manschreck’s attack on the “moderate” as one “who pretends 
to understand both sides and indecisively plays one side against the other without 
committing himself and also without risking his own stake in the culture.” 

If Professor Manschreck’s contribution is the most provocative, Charles F. Lane’s is 
the most seminal. In “Southern and Quasi-Southern Cultural Landscapes,” he argues 
that State lines, being political, do not furnish reliable boundaries for the South 
as a cultural entity. His definition of the South excludes a large part of Western 
Virginia and Western North Carolina and most of Florida. Mr. Lane's thesis might 
well be expanded into a full-length book. 

Aur J. Mapp, Jr. 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


Advanced Genealogical Research. By Ancurpatp F. Bennett. Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bookcraft, Inc., 1959. xi, 256 pp. $2.75. 
Dr. Arcuipacp Bennett, General Secretary and Librarian of the Genealogical 
Society at Salt Lake City, has in this volume, as in his Finding Your Forefathers in 
America, attempted to instruct the novice in correct procedures in gathering genea- 
logical data. By recounting the steps he has followed in analyzing various problems 
and in searching for pertinent records, he conveys to the reader not only an under- 
standing of the mechanics of research but also an appreciation of the importance 
of a knowledge of history. 
This is a textbook evidently designed to be used in classes taught by the author 


at Brigham Young University. There are many references to Utah pioneers and 
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members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. The case histories are 
presented in a light and readable style, but emphasis upon scholarly methods is 
stressed. Such chapter titles as “Born in Ohio,” “The Records are All Burned,” “What 
Happened to Missing Sons,” and “Changes in Family Surnames” indicate the varied 
subject matter of the examples. Accounts of Sacajawea, the Bird-Woman of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and her family, of Loyalists during the American 
Revolution whose descendants later moved from Canada to our western states, and 
of Italian settlers in colonial Florida hold the reader's interest. There are numerous 
photographs of persons and places mentioned. 

Virginians will find that in his chapter “Notable Members of the Family,” Dr. 
Bennett speaks of Mary (Isham) Randolph as the mother of statesmen and gives 
brief biographical sketches of thirteen of her descendants. The ancestry of the 
Huguenot Abraham Michaux and his wife Suzanne Rochet, based upon a genealogy 
printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, is discussed at some 
length. 

In one instance, relating to Clement Aldridge of Northumberland County, Virginia, 
we question whether the extracts quoted from the county records and from the 
parish register of Worstead, Norfolk, prove that Clement and Elizabeth Aldridge 
of Virginia are the Clement Aldridge and Elizabeth Tills who were married at 
Worstead. A considerable body of circumstantial evidence has been secured, but 
the reader is never cautioned that it is only the names Clement and Elizabeth which 
provide any connection between England and Virginia. Some further corroborative 
evidence is needed. 

There is a complete name index but the inclusion of subject entries would have 
been most helpful to persons seeking information on such specific topics as the 
Oregon Donation Land Claims or Mohawk Valley pioneers. 

The book will require intensive and repeated study if all of the advice which Dr. 
Bennett gives through his examples is to be gleaned by the reader. He will, however, 
be well repaid for the time given to the study. 

Joun Freperick DorMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


A Record of the Descendants of James Henry Rosenberger. Compiled by Witt1aM B. 
Lrypey and Mrs. Homer G. Rosensercer, Jr. Whittier, California: Mrs. Homer 
G. Rosenberger, Jr., 8310 Colima Road, 1958. 73 pp. $2.00. 


Homer Tope Rosenberger: A Bibliographical Record. Edited with an Introduction by 
Miron Rusrvcam. Foreword by Barton Rex. Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania Historical Junto, 1958. 58 pp. $1.00. 


Wutuo B. Liyoey and Mrs. Homer G. Rosensercer, Jr., have prepared a valuable 
genealogical monograph in their record of the descendants of James Henry Rosenberger 
(1821-1867). 

All genealogies, to be sure, were consigned by A. Edward Newton to that category of 
“books that are not books.” Still, it seems to me, a genealogy may have something of the 
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special appeal, of which Alexander Smith wrote in an earlier day, of the book which 
speaks “of men and things of which it alone possesses knowledge.” 

James Henry Rosenberger was born in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia and as a 
boy in the 1830’s was a part of the sizeable migration from the Valley to the new lands 
to the west. He grew up, as a granddaughter later wrote, “in the vicinity of Thorntown, 
Indiana, at that time a wilderness of woods.” He was twice married (first to Elizabeth 
Mills, which attracted the genealogical interest of William B. Lindley, who is preparing 
a Mills family history), was the father of four sons and five daughters, and was a staunch 
Quaker. 

One of his sons, Absalom Rosenberger (1849-1934) became well known as an able 
Quaker educator, was president of Penn College for twenty years, served in Jordan as 
director of Quaker educational and mission work at Ram Allah, ar.. was president of 
Whittier College during the difficult years of the first World War. A valuable part of 
the monograph is the inclusion of several pages of excerpts from an unpublished manu- 
script by Absalom Rosenberger of reminiscences of his early life. 

The compilers of the monograph (which is reproduced from typewritten copy) have 
been alert for surviving photographs of members of the family and have wisely included 
reproductions of a number of them. Perhaps the most interesting is an engaging portrait 
of James Henry Rosenberger himself, looking out from the page serious and handsome 
in his Quaker garb. 

Such photographs from another day point up what seems to me to be one of the chief 
appeals of genealogy, the sense of lookiny back in time into the life of one who, except 
for the interest and effort of the genealogist, would remain largely lost to memory. It is 
an appeal, a tug upon the senses, the strength of which Loren Eiseley has suggested in 
writing in another context: “... it was like looking through a little window in time. 
..+ It was a photograph, I realized with some difficulty, and I was glancing for one un- 
relieved instant upon a drama ended before I was born, a drama and a human soul upon 
which I would never look again.” 

Homer Tope Rosenberger, who has won distinction in the present generation, is, 
despite the similarity of name, of a different branch of the family. (The name Homer 
Rosenberger occurs in the present generation in. at least two other branches of the family.) 
He was born in Lansdale, Pennsylvania, in 1909, attended Albright College, and re- 
ceived a doctorate from Cornel] in 1932. 

For many years Homer Tope Rosenberger has combined the discharge of responsible 
duties with the Federal government with an enthusiastic interest in history. Among his 
many pursuits (he is president of the Pennsylvania German Society, a contributing 
editor of Pennsylvania History, and a disciplined and productive writer) he was one of 
the founders in 1942 and the first president of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, an 
organization in Washington, D. C., which prides itself on having some similarities to 
Benjamin Franklin’s original Junto. 

In observing the fifteenth year of its founding, the Junto has published, as the first of 
a projected series of bibliographies of its members, a list of his many published writings 
over the years. Millicent Barton Rex, president of the Junto, writes in a foreword that 
“Without his energy and initiative and scholarly interest, the Junto could never have 
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been what it has been or what it is.” Milton Rubincam, in an introduction, provides a 
valuable biographical sketch. 

Homer Tope Rosenberger has written extensively and perceptively both in the field 
of his vocation, which is penology and personnel training, and in the field of his avoca- 
tion, which is Pennsylvania history and biography. (Sometimes the two come together, 
as in his article “James Wilson's Theories of Punishment” in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography.) This bibliography of his published work to the present 
records an important body of writing. 

Francis CoLEMAN RosENBERGER 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Genealogical Research in England and Wales, Volume II. By Davi E. Garpner and 
Frank Smrru. Salt Lake City, Utah: Bookcraft Publishers, 1959. 431 pp. $3.95. 


Messrs. Smith and Gardner have continued their study of record sources of special 
value to genealogists by a detailed examination of Probate, Military and Naval Archives. 
To this have been added chapters on research method, the relationship of historical 
events to genealogical research and the counties of England and Wales. A most complex 
task has been competently handled and the authors’ repeated emphasis on the scientific 
nature of ai] research and their willingness to state the obvious, make this volume, too, 
a handbook of value to amateur and professional alike. 

Yet there is a certain unevenness and faults noted in volume 1 reappear. One accepts 
the fact that the series is prepared for a specific purpose and organization, but the use 
of abbreviations and reference marks in connection with printed sources is disconcerting 
when their meaning is omitted. Likewise one regrets that so valuable and compre- 
hensive a study of Probate Records should be directed to one end, namely; family history, 
thus precluding any emphasis on the vast field for social and economic research offered 
by these records. 

Where the authors are concerned with general history their standard falls below that 
of the purely record chapters and the approach tends to be naive. This may be due to 
the desire for simple generalization, but it leaves a sense of inadequacy with the reader. 
The concept of a chapter forming a potted guide to the main facts concerning each 
county and its records was excellent. So, too, the authors were sight to stress the many 
changes affecting civil and ecclesiastical administration over the last century, but the 
juxtaposition of ancient and modern information in the same descriptive note is most 
un(ortunate. The careful reader may gather what has been done and accept it; many, 
however, will use this as a reference book and, faced with facts and figures so clearly at 
variance with those of today yet without any apparent explanation, may either be misled 
or even deterred from using the book further. The casual reference, on p. 197, to the 
Municipal Year Book as a source for present day figures is inadequate, something is 
needed to indicate clearly to the user that the figures given for area and population of 
each county are those of 1831. Again it may be true that the maps prepared for Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary are the best for genealogical purposes, but, if so, the means of 
reproduction used here lacks the precision necessary to provide adequate or even usable 
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Nevertheless, if one cannot give unqualified approval to the whole of this book, the 
chaptcrs on the records themselves are masterly. Typography, as in the use of italic 
capitals on p. 40, is occasionally unhappy and much of what is said is not new, but it 
is well presented. The authors have cut their way through a jungle of conflicting juris- 
dictions and practices and in particular their effort to provide a glossary of probate 
terms is most commendable. 

Feurx 


Kent County, England 


The Confederacy: A Symphonic Outdoor Drama Based on the Life of General Robert 
E. Lee. By Paut Green. New York and Hollywood: Samuel] French, Inc., 1959. 
123 pp. $1.50 paper. 

Hisroricatty this work holds no interest, and, as an outdoor drama, it is written en- 

tirely to be played and achieves no merit as dramatic literature. Chiefly, it seems to be 

a pageant with spoken dialogue which forms a thread of a story-line through a multi- 

tudinous variety of sound effects. Virtually every song known to the period is faithfully 

recorded. 

The story-line is “based on the life” of Lee in a very broad interpretation of the word 
“Sased.” General Lee is provided with a foil in a cutout character of an industrialist, 
who identifies progress and money-power with a Union uber alles philosophy, and Lee 
argues against him in a querulous self-righteousness, accompanied by clapping his hand 
threateningly on his sword hilt. This is really rather silly. 

One of Lee’s daughters has a romance going with a young soldier named (naturally) 
Randy Harrison, and various other fictional characters reveal standard viewpoints, as 
their dialogue describes the events. These goings on are quite depressing. At that, they 
jar less than the scenes pretending to portray the events, such as the breakthrough at 
Petersburg. Incredibly the scene shows Lee calling on Pickett to restore A. P. Hill’s 
lines. Not only is the knowledge that Pickett was away on Rosser’s shadbke at Five 
Forks in the high-school level of Civil War studies, but the words attributed to Lee are 
so at variance wich his tragic dignity that as dramatic unlikelihood, they are topped only 
by the voice of Grant (presumably in a loud-speaker from City Point) urging on the 
Federal troops. 

As an outdoor drama designed for tourists, whose ignorance of the Civil War is 
equalled by their indifference to its real history, this might be very effective to watch. 
I have no way of knowing. As something to read on the Confederacy, it does not 
justify publication. 

Currorp Dowpey 

Richmond, Virginia 
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